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T= one’s a Cinderella, with a differ- 
ence. It’s a hard worker, but always 
dressed up and ready to dazzle them at 
the ball. 

Case of dual personality. But a winner 
either way. 

Take performance. Well — this is a Buick. 
Way up thataway in horsepower. Way up 
in torque. And with the transmission to get 
the best out of both. 

That's Dynaflow, of course. Variable Pitch 
Dynaflow.* With a wad of a wallop even 
at the first thrifty inch of gas-pedal 
pressure. 

And when you need a safety-surge of extra 
power, you tromp the treadle and switch 
the pitch. Man—you're Dynaflying! It’s a 
wonderful feeling—whether you're simply 
joy riding, or carrying cargo. 

Speaking of cargo — just name the load, 
and (short of an elephant) an Estate 
Wagon has room for it. 


You pull down the tail gate —flip the rear 
seat over —and you've uncovered 94.4 


inches of lugging space from the driver's 
seat back. More than 79 cubic feet of cargo 
space altogether. 


But come work, come play, you want com- 
fort. And here’s one wagon where you get 
it. Estate Wagons, we repeat, are Buicks. 
With the same leveled, cradled, cushioned 
ride that’s yours in a Riviera. You can’t do 
better than that. 


As for lines — well, really now, isn’t she 
gorgeous? Perhaps in that picture you 
can’t tell much about the custom-finished 
interior — but come see one. It’s worth 
the trip. Real luxury, yet practical. Five 
interior color combinations to choose from. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Now —here’s the real bombshell. With all 
its blue-jean workability and silk-dress 
smartness —this handsome honey is actu- 
ally substantially reduced in price this 
year. In the Century Series, it’s way down 
within grabbing distance for most folks. 
And in the Sprectat —it's right down close 
to the price level of the small-car wagons. 


Your Buick dealer will try to save one for 
you to see —but hurry! 
BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


"New Advanced Variable Pitch Dynaflow is the only Dyneflow 
Buick builds today. It is dard on Road . Super and 





Century—optional at modest extra cost on the Special. 


SEE JACKIE GLEASON ON TV Every Saturday Evening 





When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


These columns 
expression “ot their opinion on 
tive, destructive or constructive, 


subject, whether radical or conserva- 
or foolish, critical or commendatory. 


Hoard's Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


50 years a subscriber 


Enclosed is check for my renewal 
to Hoard’s Dairyman. I would have 
accepted your 10-year subscription 
offer réadily but I doubt, in fact, I 
believe, that I will not be privi- 
leged to enjoy the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man that long. 

This will close my 50th year as 
a subscriber to your magazine, 
without interruption. Since I have 
passed the Biblical age of three 
score and ten, I hope to be able to 
enjoy your magazine to the expir- 
ation of the present renewal. 


I feel sorry for myself that I ; 


will not be here to keep up with 
the advancement of dairy science 
and practice. I know that you will 
take your part in presenting the 
progress of the dairy farmer in the 
future as you have déne in the 
past. 

May the Almighty give you the 
courage and strength to continue 
as heretofore. 


New Jersey EDWARD TANSKY 


Too busy to talk 


After reading J. B. Baker’s letter 
in your magazine I wanted to add 
to it by saying all dairymen are 
saying the same things but when we 
do complain, the answer is: “The 
milk plants have to pay higher 
wages and it costs more to deliver 
the milk. It also costs more all the 
way around to take care of milk 
after it leaves the farm.” 

I think all farmers know that, 
but who listens when we say it also 
costs us more to produce the milk 
than before. If we have to hire 
help, we pay more. Feed is no 
cheaper. All that is cheaper is what 
we have to sell, and if we go to 
town to buy milk, we pay as much 
as ever. 

Some say, “Why don’t you quit 
then?” But we have invested our 
money in the farm, cattle, build- 
ings, and equipment so we can’t 
pull out that easy. 

I enjoy your magazine and think 
more people should use this space 
for opinions. If we say nothing, 
there’s little chance of help for the 
farmers. Guess that’s our trouble 
now—we're too busy to talk. 

Virginia I. C. Jacoss 


Label fat content 


There is a bill (HR 9725) now 
before Congress that would require 
the labeling of fluid milk, fluid 
milk drinks, and ice cream as to 
the butterfat content. It seems to 
me that this is the best approach 
that has been made to let the con- 
sumer know the amount of butter- 
fat in the milk products purchased. 

We are not dictating the amount 
of butterfat that they should drink 
or eat, nor are we dictating to the 
handler the amount of butterfat 
that he should put into his prod- 
uct. But we are giving consumers 
the right to set that butterfat 
content at the level they prefer. 

I believe if this law is passed, 
you will find the butterfat content 
of milk sold retail will compare 
more closely to that produced. 
Comparing milk being produced at 
3.95 per cent butterfat and milk 


sold at retail at 3.63 per cent but- 
terfat, we find a difference of 0.32 
per cent. 

At a 0.2 per cent increase in the 
milk sold in 1954 as fluid milk, the 
public would have consumed more 
than 100 million pounds of addi- 
tional butter equivalent. This does 
not include any possible increase 
in ice cream or fluid milk drinks. 

Texas LEON OSBORNE 


“The ugly duckling” 


The farmer is the ugly duckling 
of the American economic system. 
The smaller the pond, the smaller 
the farmer, the more he is being 
hampered by the ever-narrowing 
circles of encroaching ice, For 
years, the government has raised 
tariff and wage walls around the 
country so that the water level in 
the national pond is over the 
farmer’s head, and he is forced to 
grab for supports or perish. 

High, rigid supports failed to 
solve surpluses because there were 
no individual. bushel or production 
limitations. Flexible supports are 
the same as brakes on a car which 
fail to hold when you need them 
most—they slow you up a little, 
but you crack up just the same. 

The real solution to our farm 
and economic problems lies in 
bringing our price-wage structure 
more nearly in line with the rest 
of the world. But, instead of scal- 
ing Gown wages, our government 
keeps jacking them up. 

Just a year ago federal em- 
ployees received an average 7 per 
cent wage increase. Then the 
unions, who had been itching for 
a good excuse (not that they 
really need one), made their bid. 
Before the summer was out farm- 
ers were paying 7 per cent more 
for farm implements and repairs. 

Recently a “presidential fact- 
finding board” recommended big 
increases for railroad workers. Im- 
mediately, the railroads demand- 
ed (and got) a 7 per cent increase 
in freight rates. Everyone gets a 
free ride on the gravy train except 
the farmer; he gets left farther be- 
hind all the time. 


Pennsylvania L. T. GoBLe 


Ban high acid cream 


I saw, in the April 25 issue, that 
a letter entitled “Crack down on 
‘B’ milk,” has stirred up consider- 
able controversy. 

I have been in the milk business 
since I was 14 years old. (I am 
now 51.) During that time I have 
graded butter, cheese, mitk, and 
ice cream in nearly every state in 
the Union. 

Based on my experience, I am 
convinced that if every pound of 
butter, every quart of milk or ice 
cream, every pint of cream, every 
pound of cheese, was of uniformly 
high-flavor quality when offered to 
Mrs. Consumer, we could not begin 
to furnish enough product with our 
present production facilities. 

Let us recognize that it is com- 
paratively easy to buy poor butter 
and cheese on the market. Part of 


(Turn to page 622) 
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low cost fly control 
for dairy barns 











one spraying of 


L[AZINON 


kills flies for 4-6 weeks 


TWO OR THREE RESIDUAL SPRAYS OF DIAZINON WILL 
CONTROL FLIES ALL SEASON in your dairy barns and other farm 
buildings. 
This is important to the contentment, welfare, and production of your 
herd, and to your profits. Many figures have been given, but agricul- 
tural experts estimate milk production losses due to flies at between 8 % 
and 20%. This is a costly loss for your pocketbook. 
DIAZINON, a product of Geigy research, is the most 
effective fly control chemical you can buy. Yet it is 
low in cost because of its long residual action. Since 
only 4-Ibs. of the 25% wettable powder in 25 gals. of 
water is required to treat the average size dairy barn, 
fly control protection with DIAZINON amounts to 
only a few cents per day. Combined with good sani- 
tation and management practices, DIAZINON pro- 
vides an excellent fly control program. DIAZINON 
knocks flies down fast and is effective against strains 
which have become resistant to other types of fly 
control chemicals. 
DIAZINON is relatively simple and safe to use. 
Simply cover all livestock feed and drinking foun- 
tains. Remove animals from building during spraying 
piazino’ operation and keep them out for four hours. (Do not 
25 spray animals. ) 
Exhaustive tests have shown that proper resid 
applications in dairy barns do not result in milk coi 
tamination. DIAZINON is also preferred for control 
of flies in barns housing other livestock, and for may- 
got control in manure pits. 


DIAZINON is available in wettable powder, emulsi 





fiable solution and granular bait formulations. Ask 
your farm supply dealer the best method ol 
DIAZINON fly control for your particular problem 
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FOR ICE FOR MILK : 
Title Page 


and ice water : 
“ There has been a revolution on our dairy farms 
. B. Nevens 625 





Features 
Why aren’t more hay crushers used? . . . H.D. Bruhn 627 


Plants use sign language . . . . «+ + R. L. Cook 628 
. and milk to drink . . . . . «~~. + + M. Pike 646 





THE DIAGRAM ABOVE SHOWS WHY you get the safest, most efficient Short Articles 

milk protection in a Wilson bulk milk cooler. Ice builds up in its . : : j 

own compartment, completely separated from the milk tank. Ice Good clean oil asa the life bl Pa ecter, OD. WR 68 

water from this Compartment sprays against three sides and bottom Do milk orders need a “new | H ¢ ok d H. Hal 636 
. Cook an . vorson 


of milk tank. You get more refrigerated area than in any other cooler. 
Milk cools fast, yet it can never freeze. Reason: only ice water, never 


Grazing or green feeding? . . . . «. « N.N. Allen 638 


ice, is in contact with the milk tank. Guernsey meeting in Philadelphia a ae ee ae 
in < Over 5.4 million cows bred artificially . . H. A. Herman 642 
NO CALIBRATION PROBLEMS. The same isolated ice bank means Keep your pullets growing ihe we ont 4): Sicer 644 


that over-buildup of ice will never affect the milk tank, never cause 


it to bulge or buckle, never interfere with accurate calibration. Ayrshire Convention in Portland . . . »- - + + + + 654 


YEARS-AHEAD FEATURES are yours when you go bulk with Wilson. Regular Departments 

Like dynamic tension bracing for tanks; big corner radius for easy ea : ia " 

cleaning; baked-on, kitchen-fresh finish; a higher water-to-milk ratio Opinions and Brickbats . 619 Artificial Breeding 642 

for longest cooling protection. Send in the coupon or call your Washington eo . 621 Poultry ae i. 

Wilson dealer today for complete information. Dairy Digest . . . . 624 Dairy Farm Baas es 

Farm Flashes . . . . . 626 # £=Patterns . . ce 2 CF 

THE COOLER WITH THE FAMOUS x 
DROP-IN refrigeration unit. Wilson's Swine oe GS 0° «oe ee Young Deleymen o wt CD 
separated milk and ice compartments Editorials ‘er 634 Handy Hints os a 
make possible removing the entire Questions from Our Readers 635 Veterinary . ... . 655 
refrigeration assembly simply by lift- Feeding EP tage . 638 


ing up. You can replace it in minutes. 
if power should fail, you can put in 
block ice to protect your milk. Only 
from Wilson can you get this proved 
feature that has been used on over 
100,000 American dairy farms. 





COVER PICTURE 


The progress of farm mechanization is well- 
illustrated in this summer haying scene on the 
Milo Larson farm in Jefferson County, Wiscon- 
sin. With ideal weather in his favor, Larson is 
shown at work chopping the season’s first crop 
of quality alfalfa. 

With this modern, labor-saving set-up (March 
25 issue, page 294), who would want to go 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 
Smyrna, Delaware 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 








Rugged Wilson Freezers — Designed 
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SOIL BANK-ACREAGE RESERVE -- 1956 PAYMENTS WILL BE 90 
CENTS PER BUSHEL FOR CORN, 15 CENTS PER POUND FOR 
COTTON, $1.20 PER BUSHEL FOR WHEAT. YIELD FACTORS 
NOT YET DETERMINED. IN FOLLOWING THREE YEARS 
ESTIMATED PAYMENTS PER ACRE: TOBACCO, $100 TO 
$500; COTTON, $48 TO $603 PEANUTS, $50 TO $70; 
WHEAT, $18 TO $25; CORN, $36-$50; RICE, $60-75- 


CONSERVATION RESERVE == TWO TYPES OF PAYMENTS IN 1956 
(1) TO COVER MAJOR PART OF COST; AND (2) ANNUAL 
PAYMENT AVERAGING NATIONALLY ABOUT $10 PER ACRE. 
IN FUTURE, PAYMENTS ABOUT EQUAL TO RENTAL VALUE 
OF LAND WILL BE MADE FOR LONG-TERM CONTRACTS. 


GRAZING AND HARVESTING PROHIBITED ON SOIL BANK ACRES. 
VIOLATION SUBJECT TO CIVIL PENALTY EQUAL TO 50 
PER CENT OF YEARS PAYMENT IN ADDITION TO AMOUNTS 
FORFEITED OR REFUNDED UNDER TERMS OF CONTRACT. 


1956 CORN CROP (COMMERCIAL AREAS) SUPPORTED, AS FOLLOWS: 
ALLOTMENT CORN $1.50 PER BUSHEL (86.2 PER CENT OF 
PARITY) ; NONALLOTMENT CORN, $1.25 PER BUSHEL. IN 
NONCOMMERCIAL AREAS SUPPORT ABOUT $1.24 WITH NO 
CONTROLS OR SOIL BANK PARTICIPATION. 


FEED GRAINS IN 1956 AT 76 PER CENT OF PARITY. BARLEY, 
$1.02; OATS, 65 CENTS; RYE, $1.27; GRAIN SOR- 
GHUMS, $1.97 PER HUNDREDWEIGHT. NO CONTROLS OR 
SOIL BANK REQUIRED. 1957 CROP AT 70 PER CENT. 


FARMERS MAY UNDERPLANT THEIR ALLOTMENTS UP TO THREE 
YEARS WITHOUT LOSING FUTURE ALLOTMENTS. 


IMPROVED PARITY FORMULA REQUESTED. SECRETARY TO SUBMIT 
REPORT BY JANUARY 31. TRANSITIONAL PARITY FOR 
CORN, WHEAT, AND PEANUTS CONTINUES FOR ONE YEAR. 


=e om 


In YOUR next issue! 


WISCONSIN IS BANG’S FREE .. . How nation’s 
largest dairy state stamped out brucellosis in 
five years. 

IS YOUR SILO SAFE? ... 
weakened by silage acids. Here is how to protect 
those rods, and add additional reinforcing. 

HELEN HYLAND IS A RECORD-BREAKER .. . 
This New York dairywoman has 60 Guernseys 
that average 12,474 pounds milk, 690 pounds 
butterfat — all on twice-daily milking. This 
article tells how she makes those terrific records, 

PLANNING TO BUILD OR REMODEL? ... Here 
are farm tested ideas you should consider before 
beginning. The dimensions are proven; layouts 
and arrangements will save you time and labor. 

HOW TO SELECT A FARM SPRAYER .. . Money- 
saving tips on pump capacity, types of nozzles, 
and size of screens you should buy in a useful 
sprayer, 

AND MANY MORE... 

















Reinforcing rods are 
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| Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! : 
| HOARD’S DAIRYMAN C] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 1 
I 1 enclose $.______.._ Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for —__ years. 
" i 
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SPECIALS 
3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) ; 
" j 
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(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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JOHNSON All-Purpose AIR COMPRESSORS 


vis INSECTOSPRAY 


Push-Button FLY CONTROL UNIT 





Kills flies and insects 
in 3 to 5 minutes 


the easy, money-saving way 


¥v 


Here's the fastest, easiest, most economical way to rid your dairy bart 
and other buildings of flies, lice, fleas, miter and other parasites. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS— Just flip a switch ... Johnson All-Purpose Air 
Compressor automatically supplies right amount of pressure to disperse 
insecticide in a fog-like blanket that penetrates everywhere in the building. 
Cows retain protection that lasts for hours, even after they’re turned out 
in lot or pasture!) MILK PRODUCTION GOES UP! 


SAVES MORE THAN HALF ON INSECTICIDE COSTS! 

Tests at leading universities prove that the Insectospray method do¢s a 
better job than old-fashioned hand spraying... and uses less than half 
as much insecticide! Savings soon pay for cost of Compressor and Insec- 
tospray attachments... Compressor serves-year round for dozens of jobs, 






MODEL 400 PISTON TYPE 
Furnished complete with ‘2 h.p. 
capacitor-type motor. 


PAINTS - SPRAYS - LUBRICATES * INFLATES TIRES 


Johnson All-Purpose Compressors deliver just as much air at 
just as high pressure as most makes 2 or 3 times their size! All 
are guaranteed to supply 100 Ibs. pressure... more than enough 
for spraying even heavy paints and enamels. 


COMPLETE LINE—16 Popular Price Models—THE RIGHT UNIT 
FOR EVERY NEED. Powered by Gas Engine, Storage Battery or 
Electricity. 





oleae JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
. : 
for . 
FREE . Compressor Division, Dept. HD-6, Milwaukee 1, Wisc 
catalog = Please send free literature on Johnson Air Compressors 
& . and attachments including Insectospray wnits. Also, 
FREE . send my free sproy-gun pairt strainer. No obligation 
SPRAY-GUN : nse 
Pl te . STREET or ROUTE 
. 


STATE ——= 
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GREEN FORAGE 


» this 6’x 12° 
elf-unloading wagon will 
Unidad 
nto an elevator 
or back it into a bunker 
Carry 6 tons to the 
this Kelly Ryan 6’x12’ 
or get the Kelly Ryan 4’x10’ 
These Kelly Ryan units convert 
to feeders and spreaders, with 


o 
@ 
iff le effort s 
a 
& 





Vreen foraqde 


put int 


rhe 4s ie 





be in the silo in no time 
smoothly, easily 
or bDiower 


or trenct 


cd wilt? 





All steel box 
P-T-O driven 
Wooden, grain tight side 
Extension and end gate 
Sealed gear box —oil filled 


Complete with tires and tubes 





Cut steel gears are sealed in oil 
P-T-O driven—throw out clutch 
100 to 220 bushel sizes 
Complete with tires and tubes 


Folding down spout 
All steel 


Green forage, put into the Kelly 
Ryan Model 55 Feedaway, can 
be automatically unloaded into 
bunks for daily ‘green feeding” 
or unloaded into silos, elevators, 





THE KELLY RYAN MODEL 55 FEEDAWAY 
major feed lots. It mixes any com- 
bination of feedstuffs, including 
supplements, in the process of 
unloading. Smooth, quiet opera- 
tion. We sincerely believe this is 

blowers, etc. This feeder is in the finest unit available for its 

extensive use in the Midwest's intended purpose. 


aoaseunesseneeencoeseeusnenneae 


1Please send me 





4 Name of nearest Kelly Ryan dealer. 
; Information on Forage Wagons. 
act Information on the Model 55. 


tNAME 2 Si 
] 
+ ADDRESS 


| 











Morton T-M Salt puts extra “gold” in your milk check 


TRACE os alt 


Morton minerauizep 
for more milk, husky calf crop 


or manganese. So feed Morton 
T-M Salt the year ‘round to guard 
against mineral deficiencies . . . as- 
sure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher return 
from each feed dollar. 

The cost of Morton Trace Min- 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 
less than I¢ per animal i week. 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 


NLY a few extra hundredweights 
O of milk per year will bring in 
enough to pay for about a ton of 
T-M Salt. Therefore, it is livestock 
insurance that costs you practically 
nothing! 

College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands are short of one or more 
of the essential trace minerals— a major mineral supplement: You 
cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc know they need it. They know how much. 


Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 


mate 


Less than Md more Less than Vad more Less than 1¢ more Less than V4 more 


MORTON cums: SALT 


At your feed dealer’s—bags or blocks. 





Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets .. . 


(Continved from page 619) 


this responsibility is on the farm 
and part of it is in the plants. 

In this day of so-called surplus 
production, it just doesn’t seem to 
me there is room for production of 
poor quality. Let us take the case 
of butter. Nearly one-half of our 
butter is still of inferior-flavor 
quality made from poor, gathered 
cream. 

The following flavor defects are 
still on our butter score card: Acid, 
bitter, briny, cheesy, coarse, cooked, 
feed, fishy, flat, garlic, malty, me- 
tallic, musty, neutralizer, oily, old 


cream, oxidized, rancid, storage, 
tallowy, unclean, weedy, woody, 
and yeasty. 


Of these defects, the following 
are more or less directly traceable 
to the farm: Acid, bitter, cheesy, 
feed, fishy, garlic, malty, metallic, 
musty, oily, old cream, oxidized, 
rancid, tallowy, unclean, weedy 
and yeasty. It is still possible to 
pick up butter at any terminal 
market showing the above defects. 

Happily, I can say, each year it 
becomes a little more difficult to 
pick up defective butter. So, we are 
making progress. The indications 
are, however, that one-half of our 
farmers producing milk or gath- 
ered cream for butter do not do 
a professional job of quality milk 
and cream production. 

With new equipment available, 
including mechanical _refrigera- 
tion, is there any justification for 
poor milk and cream? 

If we were to pass a law tomor- 
row requiring that all cream de- 
livered contain less than 0.2 per 
cent acid, we would eliminate al- 
most entirely the following butter 
defects: Acid, bitter, cheesy, fishy, 
malty, metallic, neutralizer, rancid, 
old cream, oxidized, tallowy, un- 
clean, and yeasty. 

Such a law would protect the 
professional dairyman who is do- 
ing a fine job of milk and cream 
production. Butter sales could be 
easily doubled with resulting bet- 
ter prices for the farmer. In one 
southern state we have increased 
our sales of 93-score butter four 
times since 1951. 

To me, there should be no con- 
troversy between the Grade A pro- 
ducer and the Grade B producer. 
In general, in this area they both 
do a fine job of quality milk pro- 
duction. I think all milk producers 
should object to the delivery of 
high acid cream with its usual as- 
sociated flavors. 


Wisconsin N. E. Fasricius 


Walster replies 


Just a few lines in answer to the 
fine people who took time to reply 
to my letter, “Crack down on ‘B’ 
milk.” 

I merely suggested that, if it is 
necessary to have a milk house of 
a certain size, with specified win- 
dow area, wash tanks, cooler of 
some type, hot water, ete. for the 
production of Grade A milk, why 
not some requirements for Grade 
B milk as well? It also is used for 
human consumption. ; 

In answer to Mr. Smith of Kan- 
sas, I have nothing against the 
“little fellow”; in fact, I am all for 
him. I certainly am not what you 
would call a large producer, and 
have no great desire to milk more 
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cows than is necessary to make a 
decent standard of living. At pres- 
ent, we are milking 14 cows but 
hope to average 20 in the near fu- 
ture because, as Mr. Smith sug- 
gested, my pocketbook is hurting 
as are the pocketbooks of a good 
many dairy farmers. 

At best, I still wouldn’t call this 
more than a small dairy operation. 
We have a 53-acre farm, only 35 
of which are cleared and tillable. 
This would also be considered a 
very small farm nowadays when 
the average farm in the United 
States is something over 200 acres. 

Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Merkes 
of Wisconsin suggested it would be 
a good idea to have the large pro- 
ducer, milking 100 to 400 cows or 
more, cut back a little to reduce 
the surplus. Gentlemen, don’t think 
for one minute the little fellow 
doesn’t also add to the surplus. 
One of my congressmen tells me 
there are in excess of two million 
farms from which milk or cream 
is sold; and, roughly, 40 per cent 
of them have less than five cows. 

In answer to M.E.R., Kansas, I 
also am a Grade B producer, not 
because I like the low returns from 
the sale of Grade B milk, but be- 
cause, thus far, we ‘have lacked the 
financial means to equip our farm 
for Grade A production. But we do 
have at least a minimum of equip- 
ment for the production of a clean, 
wholesome product. 

I am certainly in favor of any 
proposal that will help to keep 
the family-size farm in existence 
in this country. I do not like com- 
plete government control of indus- 
try any more than the next man, 
only that which is needed for the 
good of the industry as a whole. 

Washington R. E. WALSTER 


Should guarantee us, too 


We can support farm prices at a 
level that would bankrupt the 
country and still not get back to 
parity. Labor ‘has an escalator 
clause in its wage contract that 
automatically freezes this price- 
cost spread on farmers where it is. 
Any rise in the price of food is im- 
mediately counteracted by another 
wage boost. 

The cost of the wage increase is 
passed on all along the line until it 
reaches the farmer who is too 
small in numbers and too decen- 
tralized to dictate his prices. 

Consumers complain of the price 
spread between the price the farm- 
er is paid and the price it com- 
mands in the market place but, 
actually, the processor’s “take,” on 
a per cent basis, is less than in 
former years. It’s just that high 
wage rates and the cost of indus- 
trial equipment used in process- 
ing and expanding have continual- 
ly soared upward and have to be 
added to cost of finished product. 

Somebody, somewhere, has been 
jumping the price of farm machin- 
ery for the last 10 years, presum- 
ably to help provide the shop 
worker with a guaranteed annual 
wage. When in does our 
turn come? It’s about time now 
they guaranteed us something for 
supplying them with food, isn’t it? 

There is a lot of double talk 
and adulterated facts floating 
around in an effort to pass the 
buck for the cause and cure of the 
farmer’s plight but one thing does 
stand out—he did get left holding 
the bag, and before it is over he 
is apt to have a lot of help to hold 
it. The good Lord has a way of 
evening these things up when they 
get too far out of line. 

Michigan MILTON DARBEE 
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Its New 
and better than ever 
the 1956 QUONSET 


Look at these new features which make the Quonset 32 and Quonset 40, 
more than ever, the best all-steel farm buildings. 


You can have this new, improved 1956 Quonset 32’ x 60’—completely 
erected for as little as $1096.00 down and five full crop years to pay the 
balance. Ask your Quonset dealer about the Quonset Purchase Plan. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigen * A Unit of 


- 
Send this coupon to your dealer or to: 

| Stran-Steel Corporation 

| . Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 

| (1 want complete information about your new Quonset Grain Drying System. 
| ( Send me your booklet, “Quonset Buildings for Every Farm Use.” 

Name Shadi Ae i - a 

| Address. aa ; Phone_ 

: 


City and State 
56-88-22B 
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This 4-in-1 disposable syringe 
is fast, sumple and 
convenient to use 


It’s the multi-shot design that makes the 
big difference. Instead of four costs of 
manufacture, filling, labeling, package 
and shipping, Selecta has but one. is 
saving makes it possible to use the newest 


combinations of proved medications and 
still sell for less than any comparable four 














Instead of fussing with old-fashioned 
tubes you save time and temper. Doses 
are mechanically metered in 6cc multi- 
ples. For each shot, you merely break off 
the plastic tab that contacts the barrel 
Extra snap on-and-off tips are supplied 
for treating all four quarters without 
danger of contamination. And, with Se- 
ecta, you can actually change nozzles and 


ill four quarters in 15 seconds! 


SELEC 


TWO FORMULAE 
Compare SELECTA vs. all others 
for Potency, Convenience, Price 

















Selecta is better and 
bargain-priced because 
it’s different! You owe 
it to your herd and 
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DAIRY DIGEST 


CORE JERSEY FIELD MAN 








MAURICE E. CORE 


Maurice E. Core has been ap- 
pointed field representative of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club for 
the states of Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. He replaces W. J. 
Keegan, who resigned April 1. 

Born and raised on an Iowa Jer- 
sey farm where he was active in 
4-H and F.F.A. work, Core gradu- 
ated from Iowa State College in 
1952. He was a member of the Col- 
legiate Dairy Cattle Judging Team 
and, ranked third in the 1951 Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle 
Judging Contest. 

Following graduation he was 
herdsman with the Curtiss Candy 
Company Farms; then worked with 
Delbert Kingston and Associates; 
and most recently was employed 
with General Mills, Inc. 


J. B. FITCH TO RETIRE 


James B. Fitch, head of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota's dairy depart- 
ment since 1935, will retire June 30. 

Born on an Indiana farm, Fitch 
graduated from Purdue University 
in 1910, worked for a short time 
on a certified milk farm in Indi- 
ana, and then joined the Kansas 
State College staff. He became 
head of department there in 1917, 
moving to Minnesota to head that 
department in 1935. 

Professor Fitch has served as 
secretary and president of the 
American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion, and was United States dele- 
gate to the World's Dairy Congress 
in London in 1928. 


FEDERATION TO FLORIDA 


The 40th annual convention of 
the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration will be held in Miami 
Beach, Fla., December 2 to 6. 


FIRST COUNTY CERTIFIED 
Massachusetts, 


Dukes County, 

was recognized June 2, as the first 
area in the state to be certified 
brucellosis free. Outside of the 
states of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, Dukes County is the only 
county in the North Atlantic states 
to haye attained modified brucel- 
losis-freé* status, according to 
Douglas N. Stern, Massachusetts 
extension veterinarian. 
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SISALKRAFT 
Saves 
Feed 
and 
Labor 





Spoilage cost at the top of a 
“tower” silo can be as high as $90 
without counting removal time. 
Tough, airtight Sisalkraft on top of 
corn or grass will cut spoilage to a 
minimum . 
feed-out. 


. . permit immediate 





For horizontal silos, too, Sisal- 
kraft is a money-saver. Use it to 
cover top to end spoilage. You get 
less waste . . . more, better silage. 








101 Other Farm Uses 


¥ sealing silo doors 


WY protecting equipment stored 
outdoors 


¥ lining poultry houses, etc. 
¥ lining “temporary” fence silos 








There has been a revolution 
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on our dairy farms! 


In 4 years, the number of farms with milk cows 
dropped 20 per cent; cows per farm up 18 per 
cent; and milk sold per farm up 39 per cent. 


by W. B. Nevens 


ing. Caught between continuously in- 

creasing costs on the one hand and 
smalier increases in the prices of milk and 
butterfat on the other hand, thousands of 
dairy farmers have met the challenge by 
changing their production practices. Thou- 
sands more have been unable to make the 
needed adjustments and are being forced out 
of business. 

Milk cows were reported on nearly one 
and three-fourths million fewer farms in 1954 
than in 1939. The number of farms selling 
butter and cream has rapidly dropped to 
about one-third the number in 1939. Some of 
these farms shifted to whole milk. During 
the 1939-44 period, the number of farms 
selling whole milk increased by more than 
200,000, but a gradual decline then occurred. 
By 1954, there were fewer whole milk farms 
than in 1939. 

In 1954, the number of farms reporting 
milk cows was 20 per cent less than in 1950 
and 37 per cent less than in 1939. The de- 
creases were general throughout the country, 
including all leading dairy states. Some dairy 
farmers not only disposed of their dairy 
herds, but many sold their farms. 

For the 5-year period ending in 1954, the 
number of farms in the United States de- 


T™ dairy farm picture is rapidly chang- 


clined by nearly 600,000, or about 11 per 
cent, This decline occurred in every state 
except Florida, and in all but 180 out of 


3,067 counties. Most of the decrease was in 
farms of 10 to 100 acres. Some of the small 
farms were combined with neighboring farms 
in order to increase individual holdings and 
thus enlarge the farm business. 

Milk production in 1955 set a new all-time 
high of 123.5 billion pounds. This was al- 
most 17 billion pounds greater than 15 years 


The author, now retired, formerly was a member of 
the University of Illinois Dairy Department 


NUMBER OF DAIRY FARMS 
1939 


earlier. A still higher production is forecast 
for 1956. 

What has happened to make possible this 
enormous production from the smaller num- 
ber of farms? 

A-big jump has occurred in the number 
of cows per farm. For the country as a 
whole, the number of milk cows per farm 
was up 18 per cent over the 1950 figure and 
46 per cent higher than in 1939. 

In each of 10 states (Wisconsin, New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Mis- 
souri) the amount of whole milk marketed 
exceeds 2 billion pounds annually. Wisconsin 
heads the list with more than 14 billion 
pounds. In all of these states except Illinois 
and Minnesota, the number of cows per farm 
in 1954 was more than 40 per cent higher 
than in 1939. In California the number has 
been nearly doubled. 

Keeping 1 to 3 cows primarily to furnish 
milk for the family was stopped on many 
farms. In some areas, the cash-grain region, 
for example, city milk trucks are commonly 
seen delivering bottled milk to farm homes. 
Eliminating many small herds has automati- 
cally increased the average number of cows 
per farm. Aside from this calculated in- 
crease, however, there has also been an in- 
crease in herd size throughout the country. 

These figures point unmistakably to one 
of the solutions which farmers have found in 
combatting the problem of rising costs. More 
milk cows per farm usually means more 
cows handled and more milk turned out per 
worker. Some farmers have reported the 


' production of as much as 100,000 to 200,000 


and more pounds of milk per year per worker. 

Most remarkable of the changes which have 
occurred is the increase in the amount of 
whole milk sold per (Turn to page 632) 


ss mitK SOLD per Farm 
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arm Flashes... 
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Seasonal reminders and 


KEEP YOUR 
RAMS COOL 


heari: rams at two months, and again 
weeks before breeding 
will insure having more early season lambs 
lamb crop. Summer 
addition to regular 


vithin the last two 


and a more uniform 
hould be in 
pring shearing. 

Early 
Since 


shearing 


higher prices. 
trouble getting 


bring 


have 


usually 
farmers 


lambs 


many 


ewes to settle early in the breeding season, 
lambs go to market later when prices 
to $5 lower per hundred 


their 
are generally $2 
pounds 
University of Wisconsin research workers 
sheared a group of rams every month and 


compared fertilization results with a similar 
group that received only a spring shearing. 

Around 80 per cent of the ewes bred to 
sheared rams had normal embryos after 
breeding Fertilization percentage for un- 


heared rams was only 55 to 60 per cent. 


PASTURED PIGS 
NEED SUPPLEMENT 


If you are fattening pigs on pasture this 
summer, be sure they get a ration containing 
at least 14 per cent protein up to the time 
they weigh 100 pounds 

From there to market weight, you can re- 
duce the protein gradually to 10 per cent of 
the ration. If you are feeding shelled corn 
and supplement in separate self-feeders, it is 
a good idea to calculate the protein content 
frequently to keep the right proportion of 
grain to supplement. 


A good rule of thumb to get a 14 per cent 
ration on pasture would be a 5 to 1 ratio 
of corn to supplement. Each pig should be 
eating about .6 of a pound of supplement a 
day. That means every 100 pigs should eat 


a little more than half a sack of supplement 
each day, or 600 pounds in 10 days. 

After they reach 100 pounds, the same rule 
would be 400 pounds every 10 days for every 


100 pigs to get a 10 per cent protein ration. 
WATCH FOR 
FOOD SPOILAGE 

Keep it hot cor cold—never in-between! 


This is the best rule to remember in the 
prevention of food spoilage. It should be kept 
hot or cold, depending on the temperature at 
which cooked food is safe for eating. Temper- 
atures from 70 on up are ideal for the swift 
‘hange from good to spoiled food. 

According to an Iowa State College nu- 
tritionist, foods causing the greatest number 
of food poisoning outbreaks are pastry, cake 
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and pie with cream filling; poultry; ham; 
prepared luncheon meats; salads, such as 
potato, with a mayonnaise or cream dress- 
ing; and chicken broth. 

Foods that are handled during preparation 
are especially subject to rapid and dangerous 
spoilage if kept in a warm place. Chicken 
is a good example of this. 

The best precautions against food spoilage 
in warm weather are speedy refrigeration 
and short-time storage. Remember this — 
foods which are common offenders often 
show no signs of spoilage. You can’t always 
rely on taste, odor, or appearance of food. 

The incubation zone for bacteria is between 
50 and 120 degrees Fahrenheit. Therefore, 
you should cool food down below this danger 
zone as quickly as possible. To do this, let 
food cool at room temperature for less than 
¥, to ™% hour after it is cooked. 


WATER WEEDS: 
GOOD OR BAD? 


While there are some advantages of having 
weeds in farm ponds, the Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department reports that if other  fac- 
tors are equal, water is likely to produce 
more game fish without weeds. 

Weeds, which are not fish food, use large 
amounts of fertility that could otherwise go 
into production of such fish food as plankton 
and insects. 

It is likely that weed cover protects pan- 
fish and young fish, hindering the hard- 
fished predators in their search for prey, and 
in some waters promoting over-population 
and stunting. 

Since it is unduly costly to control weeds 
in large waters, it is fortunate that there are 
advantages in having moderate amounts of 
weeds in the lakes. Skilled fishermen like to 
operate off the edges of weed beds, for they 
find that game fish often concentrate there. 

The important thing to remember is that 
game fish usually thrive pretty well in spite 
of a moderate amount of weeds, not because 
of them. 


SIDE-DRESS 
UNCULTIVATED CORN? 


Side-dressing with superphosphate may be 
more beneficial to weeds than to corn, where 
there has been no cultivation. 

Proponents of growing corn without culti- 
vating maintain that weed growth checks 
erosion, conserves moisture, and adds organic 
matter to the soil. To maintain the yields 
and provide sufficient nutrition for all the 
plants, they advocate heavier rates of ferti- 
lizer application, but contend the cost involved 
is offset by the savings in cultivating labor. 

University of Massachusetts agronomists 
now challenge this theory. They have found 
that the repeated applications are taken up 
primarily by weeds. Tests proved that when 
superphosphate was increased from 50 to 200 
pounds per acre, both the yield and the phos- 
phorus content of the corn varied only 
slightly as compared with substantial in- 
creases in the phosphorus content of pig- 
weed, lamb’s-quarter, and even crab grass. 

They also found that the yield of corn 
grown among weeds, plus 200 pounds of 
superphosphate per acre, was less than culti- 
vated corn with no phosphate fertilization. 
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PROTEIN AFFECTS 
CATTLE REPRODUCTION 


The amount of protein cattle eat may af- 
fect their reproduction. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture scientists 
have previously found that adequate carotene 
(the nutrient in green forage that animals 
convert into vitamin A) is essential to nor- 
mal reproduction in cows. They are now 
exploring the effect of different levels of 
protein on cattle reproduction. These studies 
will show whether small calf crops in some 
areas can be contributed to lack of sufficient 
protein in the natural feeds available. 

Among cows observed thus far, those fed 
lower than recommended levels of protein 
came into heat slower, and the interval be- 
tween calvings was longer. 

Calves born of beef cows fed low-protein 
diets averaged 40 or more pounds lighter 
than the others at weaning time six months 
later, although there was no significant dif- 
ference in birth weight of the calves. 

In some low-protein areas, use of protein 
supplements has not increased caif crops to 
the desired level. The present work may 
show the kind and amount of protein needed, 
as well as the best time and method of sup- 
plementing the natural diet. 


GUARD AGAINST 
HEAT EXHAUSTION 


It is always wise to be on guard against 
heat sickness and to take precautions to 
avoid over-exposure to the sun and prolonged 
physical exertion in extreme heat. 

Heat illness can be serious, sometimes fatal, 
Even though both result from exposure to 
high external heat, heat exhaustion and sun- 
stroke are two entirely different illnesses. 
With heat exhaustion, the patient’s skin is 
cold—while with sunstroke, the skin is hot 
and dry. To treat, if the patient is cold, 
make him warm; if he is hot, make him cool. 
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The National Safety Council recommends 
these precautions against heat sickness: 

1. Avoid over-exertion, particularly in the 
early part of the heat wave. 

2. Avoid too much exposure to direct sun- 
rays or extreme indoor temperatures and 
high humidity; wear a hat while outdoors. 

3. Wear light, porous clothing. 

4. Increase the use of salt to offset the 
excessive loss of salt in the body through 


tion. 
5. Drink water often throughout the day, 
one glass at a time. 
6. Eat nutritious food but avoid over-eat- 
ing. Vitamin C lost through perspiration 


should be replaced with fruit juice. 
7. Avoid ice water and alcohol. 
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They don't save labor, but 
they do save leaves. Since 
crushed hay takes one-fifth 
the normal time to dry, the 
weather is less of a hazard. 


by H. D. Bruhn 


state, I am continually asked about 

hay crushers. Everyone seems to have 
heard that we have been working with them 
at the agricultural experiment station, 

To sum up—lI think the hay crusher sit- 
uation is a dirty shame! The good old dairy 
cow is taking a beating. All she gets in 
most barns is a mess of hay stems and an 
odd batch of leaves. Most of those high- 
protein leaves she needs were left in the 
field. Her owner continually digs down for 
cold cash to pay for protein meal to replace 
those lost leaves. It doesn’t make sense. 

About 25 years ago, the first crushers 
were designed to crack the stems of legumes 
and grasses at the time of cutting. This 
made them dry faster in the field. But farm- 
ers haven’t taken to crushers, and manufac- 
turers haven’t pushed either the development 
or sales 

Compare the snail's pace on the use of 
the crusher with the rapid adoption of the 
forage harvester. When I came to Madison 
‘in ’27, Professor Duffee’s first experimental 
forage harvester was standing out here back 
of the agricultural engineering building. To- 
day there are tens of thousands of forage 
harvesters in Wisconsin alone. 


. S AN agricultural engineer in a dairy 


Makes high-quality hay ... 


But a forage harvester is a labor-saving 
machine, while a crusher is a machine to 
make hay of a higher quality. People are 
more interested in and will pay out money 
more quickly for a labor-saving machine 
than a machine to make higher-quality hay. 

Then there is also the matter of perform- 
ance. The early forage harvesters weren't 
perfect either. However, if a harvester did 
kick up a fuss, and you wasted half a day 
fixing it, you could make up the difference 
in labor saved the next day. On the other 
hand, a crusher never speeds up a job. If 
trouble does arise, there is an urge to just 
skip the crushing and gamble that it won't 
rain in that extra day required to dry un- 
crushed hay. 

It all adds up to the fact that our cows 
are cheated by being fed poorer hay than 
they could be getting if crushers were in 
general use. 

Farmers have told me that cows like the 


The author is an agricultural engineer with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Why aren't more hay crushers used? 


S To pry ; 


CRUSHED HAY 





crushed hay better because crushing makes 
the stems~ less stiff. Well, I don’t know 
about that, but I am pretty sure that cows 
will eat more crushed hay just because the 
stems dried faster in the field. As a result, 
there is less leaf loss and the hay is of bet- 
ter quality. Cows will eat more good hay 
than poor hay, just as you or I eat more of 
things that taste good. 

We probably have the best collection of 
published information on hay crushers. Hun- 
dreds of tests have been made on various 
crushing treatments. Every time a forage 
crusher was used the way it should be used, 
it increased the drying rate of the crushed 
forage as compared to uncrushed. 


Cuts drying time 80 per cent... 


Here in Wisconsin you can haul the hay 
into the barn at least one day earlier if it 
is crushed. Well, one day less in the field 
frequently makes a good batch of bright 
green, leafy hay instead of a batch of 
bleached-out, straw-colored stems that have 
about as much feeding value as straw. 

When you feed a cow that straw-like stuff 
she either shuts off the milk, or you make 
up the difference by feeding grain. So it 
isn’t only the cow that gets cheated, but so 
do you. 

It takes just as many acres and usually 
more work to get a ton of the poorest rain- 
damaged hay as it takes to make the good 
kind. The main difference is that with a 
crusher you get it dry and in the barn be- 
fore a rain shower catches it. 

Several years ago, L. A. Joos, meteorologist 
here at the U. S. Weather Station, checked 
the June and July records from 1905 to 1950 
to see what the odds were on getting 2 or 3 
days of good haying weather in a row. On 
an average the chances of having 3 clear 
days in succession are only 4 out of 30, while 
the probability of 2 clear days in’ succession 
are 6 out of 30. The odds for picking a 
single clear day are much better, as the 
average over the years is 17 out of 30. 

With such odds, even the wildest gambler 
would hesitate before he would bet on either 
a 2- or 3-clear day period. Yet a farmer 
may bet 6 to 10 tons of hay on his weather 
guess any day in the week. Well, here you 
can see that if crushing will cut one day 
off the field drying time, the dairy farmer's 
chances are much better of getting good hay 





NOT CRUSHED 
26% HOURS 


instead of a rained-on, bleached-out mess. 

Maybe you don’t like to look at charts and 
diagrams, but just to illustrate my point on 
this fast drying due to crushing, look at 
the diagram showing what happened on one 
of the tests we ran July 1, 1953. Alfalfa 
cut and crushed at 8:30 was ready to haul 
into the barn by 1:30. That which wasn’t 
crushed was still too wet to haul at quitting 
time so it had to be left out over night with 
dew and possible rain damage. The un- 
crushed alfalfa was not ready to haul until 
11 a.m. the next day. 

And just to convince you that this isn't 
only a once in a lifetime proposition, here is 
another example showing the performance of 
an experimental crusher with a double set of 
rolls that we ran on second-crop alfalfa July 
27, 1954. The alfalfa crushed with that ma- 
chine dried enough between 8:30 a.m. and 
1 p.m. to haul. The uncrushed alfalfa was 
still about 33 per cent (far too wet to put 
in the barn) at supper time. I could go on 
and give you a dozen examples from our 
experimental work showing similar perform- 
ances on other days. On poor drying days 
nothing drys fast but given the chance 
crushed hay always drys faster than un- 
crushed. 


Experimental crusher works . . . 


I will grant that the best drying rates 
were obtained when we crushed with our ex- 
perimental crusher. It was developed over a 
period of four or five years of study on how 
to\obtain the fast-drying rates through var- 
ious crushing procedures and equipment 
But, there isn’t anything on our crusher that 
manufacturers couldn’t build into machines 
if they wanted to. 

The main trouble seems to be that the 
farmers haven’t reached the point of consid 
ering a crusher as a necessary piece of 
equipment; so a volume market isn’t there 
Until this year the large implement manu- 
facturers haven't seen fit to get into produc- 
tion of a machine which would require an 
educational as well as a sales program. Some 
of the smaller manufacturers who were in 
the crusher business have dropped out, but 
this year at least one large manufacturer has 
a machine on the market. Two of the smaller 
and older manufacturers of crushers are still 
producing machines with some improvements 
over earlier mcdels. (Continued on page 643) 
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POTASH ‘STARVATION in alfalfa results in 
white dots with yellow leaflet edges. Yel- 
low edges without white dots may be caused 
by leafhoppers. Verify by use of the tissue test. 





SOFT, CHAFFY KERNELS result from a lack 


of potassium — “O”-no fertilizer; “1-500 
pounds 0-20-0 an acre; and “2"-500 pounds 
0-10-30 an acre. Phosphorus is not enough. 





Plants use sign langua 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Soils don’t always have fo be tested to know which food 
elements are lacking; watch for the plant’s sign language. 


by R. L. Cook 


HEN a plant is growing normally in 

\X/ bright sunshine, the green coloring 

matter, chlorophyll, becomes highly 
concentrated and leaf color is dark green. 
A yellow pigment, however, is always pres- 
ent and as the green pigment becomes less 
concentrated, the yellow becomes dominant. 

After seeds are produced, growth proc- 
esses are no longer needed, so chlorophyll 
formation ceases. The yellow pigment then 
quickly shows up as the plant matures. Too 
little light is a frequent cause. Plants grown 
indoors, away from a window, lack depth of 
green color. Diseases and insects stop growth 
and cause yellowing. 

Starvation, or an unbalanced ration, as 
with an animal, will upset the growth proc- 
esses of a plant and reduce chlorophyll for- 
mation. This is the most common cause of 
yellowing and it is usually possible to iden- 
tify the nutrient which is in short supply. 


What are the signs? 


Even though all nutrient deficiencies cause 
yellowing, it is easy to distinguish between 
them. A shortage of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
or potassium, the elements present in most 
commercial fertilizers, causes the oldest 
leaves to turn yellow first. Whenever the 
lower leaves turn yellow, then die, one of 
these three common nutrients is probably in 
short supply. Such a location of the first 
yellow leaves may also indicate a lack of 
magnesium, but this nutrient is not so likely 
to be lacking as are the other three. 

When the first yellow leaves appear at the 
top of the plant, other nutrient deficiencies 
can be blamed. Among these are manganese, 
boron, calcium, and iron. Deficiencies of the 
first two are common in Michigan, but only 
on certain soils and for specific crops. 


Corn speoks up... 


When the lower corn leaves turn yellow, 
with the yellowing most intense along the 
midribs, the plant is starving for nitrogen. 
Farmers have for years blamed this on 
drought. While nitrogen starvation does be- 
come more severe during dry periods, corn 
plants may die from lack of water without 
developing yellow midribs when the element 
is plentiful. 

Yellow edges on lower leaves indicate a 
need for potash fertilizer. This starvation 
often shows up on corn which follows alfalfa 
or clover. It is more common on organic and 
sandy soils than on those high in clay. Leg- 
umes build the soil with respect to organic 
matter and nitrogen. However, unless heavily 
fertilized, they rob the soil of potassium, the 
nutrient element in potash fertilizer. 

Phosphorus starvation signs show up most 
commonly when plants are very small, just 
a few inches tall. The lower leaf blades turn 
purple first, at the tips. In extreme cases, 
observed especially during cold wet weather, 
the plants become almost entirely purple. 
Later, when roots become better established, 
the purple color disappears and premature 
yellowing takes place, again starting with 
lower leaves. This later yellowing stage is 


The author is head of the soil science department, 
Michigan State University. 


during the time of ear formation. Phos- 
phorus is especially needed when seeds are 
forming. 

Mature corn ears also tell a story. Bare 
cobs, or those with just a few kernels near 
the butt, indicate nitrogen starvation. Those 
ears which are fairly well filled but with the 
tip kernels chaffy and soft are sure signs 
that the corn starved for potassium. Potash 
fertilizer was needed. 


Oats complain... 


More nitrogen needed is the most common 
complaint of oats. As with corn, the lower 
leaves turn yellow and die first. In extreme 
cases the entire field presents a light green 
to yellow color. The situation is most com- 
mon where corn stalks or straw has been 
plowed under and when soil temperatures are 
low or drainage poor. Many unsatisfactory 
oats yields are due to nitrogen starvation. 

An excess of nitrogen causes lodging so 
rates of application must be carefully ad- 
justed to bring about the desired results. 

Because oats leaves are so narrow, it is 
difficult to differentiate between nitrogen 
and potassium starvation. Confusion may be 
avoided by making some simple tissue tests 
on the green plants. 

A lack of phosphorus is most easily de- 
tected in this crop by making a green tissue 
test or by examining the roots. Phosphorus 
will stimulate development of fibrous roots. 

Oats often show signs of a need for one of 
the minor elements, manganese. The defi- 
ciency is common on alkaline soils. It shows 
up most during the third to sixth week of 
growth and not on the oldest leaves first. 
By casual observation one may suspect nitro- 
gen starvation but confusion is avoided by 
examining individual leaves. If the yellow 
portion of the leaf is in the middle and the. 
tip is still green, lack of manganese is certain. 


Alfalfa cries... 


More potash, please! That is very common 
and is indicated by the leaf pattern. The 
white dots, arranged in a characteristic pat- 
tern, are actually sunken spots without a 
trace of color. The yellow leaflet edges, 
characteristic of potassium starvation on 
many plants, may not always be present. 
Yellow edges, without the white spots, should 
be verified by tissue tests. Sometimes leaf 
hoppers put yellow edges on alfalfa leaves. 
They haven't learned to make white dots. 

On many soils, especially those high in 
clay, phosphorus is the first limiting factor 
in alfalfa production. A sure sign of such a 
deficiency is a yellowing and dropping of 
lower leaves previous to and at the time of 
blossoming. The green tissue test may again 
be used to verify the diagnosis. 

Boron is needed for alfalfa on some soils. 
The starvation signs are more common on 
alkaline soils and they are most likely to 
make an appearance during dry weather. 
Leaves turn yellow and blossoming is re- 
stricted. Many of the buds fail to open and 
the plant internodes are short. This gives 
the plant an umbrella shape, as if the stems 


had been telescoped. 
Everyone knows that alfalfa dees not thrive 
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on acid soils. Perhaps its need for 
calcium is one of the primary rea- 
sons. When growth is slow and 
the plants are yellow and lacking 
in vigor, it is well to check soil 
PH and calcium supply. Perhaps 
lime is needed. 


Soybeans can talk, too ... 


This legume, like alfalfa, needs 
plenty of potash. Starvation signs 
are crinkling of leaves and yellow- 
ing of leaf edges. The edges of 
the soybean leaf turn brown and 
die. They look like they had 
been burned. As on many other 
plants, potassium deficiency is 
called “leaf scorch.” 

In spite of the fact that soy- 
beans are legumes, they often 
show signs of nitrogen starvation. 
Zhe leaves gradually become light 
green, then yellow. The yellowing 
is uniform over the entire area of 
each leaflet, and leaves are usually 
small. 

When the leaves present a pat- 
tern of dark veins on a uniform 
yellow background, manganese is 
the nutrient in shortest supply. 
The deficiency is most common on 
alkaline soils gnd more often on 
sandy, gravelly soils than on those 
high in clay. 

“The weather” is not the pri- 
mary culprit when leaves turn 
yellow and die or drop prema- 
turely. A disease or insect may be 
involved. If the yellowed and 
dead leaves are near the base of 
the plant, they are almost sure 
signs of starvation. Perhaps a 
fertilizer can yet be applied with 
satisfactory results. This is quite 
likely to be true if the yellowing 
is due to lack of nitrogen. 

Delayed applications of potash 


sometimes produce good results. 
Phosphorus is best if applied at 
planting or before planting. 

It is best, of course, to avoid 
the starvation signs by applying 
fertilizers before they appear. Tis- 
sue tests may serve as warning 
that food supplies are running low, 
or soil tests made before planting 
may show what is needed. The 
sign language at least makes clear 
what should be done for the next 
crop. Remember that dead ieaves 
before maturity mean reduced 
yields. Feed your plants to keep 
them healthy. Watch for their 
sign language. THE END 


Rye leads winter grains 


Rye is usually the high yielder 
among winter grains in terms of 
dry matter for hay or silage. Then 
comes winter barley and winter 
wheat, followed by winter oats 
with the lowest dry matter yield. 

G. E. McKibben of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois makes this assertion 
on the basis of results at the Dix- 
on Springs (1ll.) Experiment Sta- 
tion. When hairy vetch is seeded 
with winter grain, he says, the dry 
matter stays the same, but protein 
content gets a little higher. When 
vetch was seeded with rye, wheat, 
barley, and oats at Dixon Springs, 
all yielded about the same amount 
of protein. 

Before you decide to use vetch, 
McKibben cautions, remember that 
it has hard-coated seeds. These 
may volunteer in small grains to 
be harvested for grain. If that 
doesn’t bother you, then vetch can 
be a valuable addition to grains for 
hay or silage. 

—Wuat’s NEw IN Crops AND SOILS 








6 CAN COOLER 


1. COOLS FASTER 


Star Spray drops milk temperature be- 
low 40° in less than an hour. Sprays 
33° ice water directly on the can at the 
cream line where bacteria multiply 
fastest. 100% automatic operation keeps 
milk cold until ready to ship. 


2. COOLS MORE ECONOMICALLY 


10% to 25% more coils... accurately 
balanced to peak of compressor ca- 
pacity ...give extra cooling power for 
quick, low cost operation. Cut costs to 
1 kilowatt a can. 





3. LASTS LONGER 


Star Spray cabinets are strongly built 
for hard usage. They are completely 
water tight, air tight and rust-resistant. 
Powerful, non-clogging pump feeds 
oversize spray troughs. 4 to 12 can 
coolers are ready for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Star Pump also makes three other milk 
coolers, — the Aeroflow (aerator-dry- 
cold), the economical Star Immersion 
and the popular Drop-in Unit Milk 
Cooler. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





1216 No. 15th St. 


Please send information wome 


STAR PUMP and COOLER CORPORATION 


St. Lovis 6, Mo. 





on the following coolers 











[) Star Spray 

[] Acroflow Address i Tt ieee 
(] Star Immersion 

(] Star Drop-in ee amebiatis 
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why 
it makes 

dollars... 
and sense .!. 
to use 





to Protect 


Mik 
Quatity 


Pennies...that’s all that it costs to protect the quality 

of the milk you produce...when you use Lo-Bax chlorine 
bactericides. Consider this low cost as compared to the . 
dollars you’d lose in the rejection of a single milk shipment. 

You’ll realize how handsomely it pays to use Lo-Bax in 

every phase of your milk production operations. 


Moreover, when you buy a Lo-Bax chlorine bactericide, 
you get the best product of its kind on the market. Lo-Bax 
is clean, white, granular, stable. It pours easily, dissolves 
quickly, rinses freely and provides effective bacteria kills... 
fast. Yet, for all its effectiveness, Lo-Bax is exceptionally 
gentle on cows’ sensitive teats and udders and milkers’ 
hands. And now, to make the use of Lo-Bax even more 
convenient, a handy measuring spoon is included in 
every Lo-Bax bottle. 


Quick...get full details about Lo-Bax to protect milk 
quality. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 
3729 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION « BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





Please send me your free booklet “How Con | Sanitize My Utensils 


Properly ?", and a sample of: 


[] Lo-Bax Special 


[] LoBax-W (containing a wetting agent) 
Also, name of my nearest Lo-Bax chlorine bactericide supplier. 


Name 


2 on. i co. so eel @bececeo ce ge oces 


mea - - -- - - ---- 45 
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Since put Live POW’ R on 
my Farmall M I can chop three 
loads of alfalfa in the time it 
used to take to « hop two 

y J My baler doesn't slug up any- 
more. We go right through the 
heaviest swaths 
With M&W Live-POW’'R on 
our tractor we can pick up down 
corn without leaving ears in the 
field 
I have an “M” with an M&W 
Live-POW'R clutch and a new 
International 400. I can use my 
“M” with Live-POW’R with- 
out wearing my clutch out and 
without tiring footwork 


5 I didn’t need auxiliary engines 
n my new pto-driven baler and 
combine. I figure I saved about 


$1000 


UPDATE 


YOUR TRACTOR 






powr PTO 


Live-POW’R does away with 
about half the normal shifting, 
reshifting and foot clutching on 
my Farmall H. 


I cultivate closer to the end of 
rows and still have full pump 
power to lift my cultivator. 


S We put two swaths of alfalfa 
brome together. Cuts our hay 
chopping time by-about a third. 


9 I do a lot of grinding and my 

M&W Live-POW'R doesn’t 
weaken the pto shaft. The shaft 
will take the full horsepower 
of the motor. 


10 My M&W Live-POW’R clears 

all my mounted equipment. I 
wouldn't be without it. It has 
all the advantages of a separate 
hand clutch. 


M&W 2-WAY, 1-WAY LIVE HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 
. » » INSTANT FINGERTIP CONTROL OF ALL EQUIPMENT 


For fast, high pressure control independent of transmission clutch and 


the pto ask your local tractor dealer to install an M&W Live Hydraulic 
System. Gives you immediate power, continuous one-way or two-way 


operation, greater copacity. 


installations available for Farmall, Case, 


Allis Chalmers, Minneapolis-Moline and Oliver Tractors. 


GET MORE OUT OF YOUR PRESENT TRACTOR 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Send a postcord with your nome and address for 
this big 32-page Power Story book. Or see your 


local tractor dJeoler 


For Better-Than- Standard Performance 





Mew TRACTOR PRODUCTS 


4303 GREEN STREET 


ANCHOR, ILLINOIS 











NO UPKEEP 


“WARCO” 


For full 


1! HAMBURG TURNPIKE, 


= wt ny ° 
RUST-PROOF 
Aluminum Gates are made of Strong, Lightweight Extruded 


Aluminum riveted together with the proper bracing to give you a gate 
that is light in weight, durable in construction and attractive in design. 


information write 


SUNSET ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SAG-PROOF 





RIVERDALE, NEW JERSEY 











DRAIN OIL when engine is hot. 
Regular changes of crankcase oil 
are necessary for good maintenance. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


REFILL with oil of right grade 
and weight. Make sure all dirt is 
removed from oil tube and oil hole. 


Good clean oil 


the life blood of your tractor 


Use oil recommended for the motor. Do 
not extend the crankcase drain period. 
It may result in faulty motor operation. 


by D. 


tial commodity wherever in- 

ternal combustion engines are 
used. Tractors, trucks, auxiliary 
engines on various machines, and 
the family automobile cannot op- 
erate without it. 

Manufacturers of automotive lu- 
bricating oils make a variety of 
types and grades of oil for dif- 
ferent operating and temperature 
conditions. Because of the wide 
variety of oils available, some 
question may exist in the mind of 
many consumers as to what they 
should buy and what the labelings 
on the oil containers mean. 

Oils are labelled by the manu- 
facturer to show their grade or 
viscosity and their classification 
which designates the type of serv- 
ice for which they are recom- 
mended. 

Viscosity is the resistance to 
flow of an oil. An oil of high 
viscosity flows slowly and is com- 
monly thought of as a heavy oil 
while an oil of low viscosity 
flows much more rapidly under 
similar temperature conditions and 
is thought of as a light oil. 

Motor oils are labelled as to 
their viscosity according to S.A.E. 
(Society of Automotive Engineers) 
standards from 5W to 40 or 50. 
The higher the number the great- 
er the viscosity. Lighter oils are 
generally used in cold weather 
because of their greater ability to 
flow which makes for easier start- 
ing and more rapid lubrication. 


L_ tat common oil is an essen- 


Followed by manufacturers ... 


The A.P.I. (American Petroleum 
Institute) has set up a method of 
classifying oil which is now fol- 
lowed by nearly all manufacturers. 
In this classification there are two 
basic types of engines considered: 
(M) gasoline or other spark igni- 
tion engines, and (D) diesel, 

For gasoline or other spark 
ignition engines there are three 
kinds of service considered: 

Service ML—Light service (fa- 
vorable). 

Service MM—Moderate service 
(less favorable). 

Service MS — 
(most unfavorable). 


Severe service 


The author ts extension icultural 
engineer at the University of Minnesota, 


W. Bates 


For diesel engines there are two 
kinds of service conditions con- 
sidered. 

Service DG—General or moder- 
ate. “Service typical of diesel 
engines in any operation where 
there are no exceptionally severe 
requirements for wear or deposit 
control due to fuel or to engine 
design characteristics.” 

Service DS — Extremely severe. 
“Service typical of diesel engines 
operating under extremely severe 
conditions or having design char- 
acteristics or using fuel tending to 
produce abnormal wear or de- 
posits.” 

Under this classification, each 
oil company labels their oil ac- 
cording to the kind of service for 
which they recommend it be used. 


Multiple grade oils . . . 


Recently multiple grade oils 
have become available. These oils 
are designated by two numbers 
such as 5W-20, 10W-20, 10W-30, 
20W-40. There seems to be a con- 
siderable amount of misunder- 
standing on the part of consumers 
as to what these numbers mean. 
All automotive oils get thinner 
when they become hot. The mul- 
tiple grade oil is actually an oil 
that does not get thin as fast 
when heated as a single grade oil. 

For example a 10W-30 oil has 
the starting characteristics in cold 
weather of a 10W oil yet when 
heated to 210 degrees, it has the 
body of a number 30 oil. Thus the 
oil combines desirable starting 
characteristics with greater protec- 
tion at high temperature when 
compared with a single grade oil 
which would allow the motor to 
start at low temperatures. 

Multi-grade oils are most ad- 
vantageous for short trips at low 
operating temperatures. 

The grade to use is dependent 
upon climatic conditions and the 
recommendations of the engine 
manufacturer. Older operators 
manuals will of course not men- 
tion multi-grade oils. Generally it 
is satisfactory to use a multi- 
grade oil which brackets the single 
grade. For example if a 20W sin- 
gle grade is recommended a 10W- 
30 multi-grade can be used or if 
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a 10W is recommended 
can be used. 

In case of doubt, consult your 
implement dealer regarding a trac- 
tor or garage regarding a truck 
or automobile. Wear tests in au- 
tomotive engines have shown less 
wear when the proper multi-grade 
oil was used as compared to a 
single grade oil. 


1956 
a 5W-20 


Jobs performed by off ... 


Motor oil has a number of jobs 
to do. It must reduce friction, 
reduce wear, absorb shocks, cush- 
ion loads, help seal the pistons, 
and clean. In addition it must also 
carry away heat from certain 
parts of the engine. To enable oil 
to do all these jobs better, manu- 
facturers have placed in the oils 
a number of additives, some of 
which are listed: below. 

1. Oxidation ithibitors. 

2. Corrosion inhibitors. 

3. Detergent dispersants. 

4. Anti-foaming additives. 

5. Pour point depressants. 

. Viscosity index improvers. 

The number and quantity of 
additives used depends on the 
base stock from which the oil is 
made and also upon the purpose 
for which the oil is intended, 

Oxidation inhibitors slow down 
the rate of oxidation and thus re- 
duce the formation of several 
harmful compounds. 

Corrosion inhibitors coat bear- 
ings and other metal parts with 
an impervious film and thus pro- 
tect them from attacks by corro- 
sive compounds. 

The purpose of the detergent 
dispersant is to clean and to hold 
contaminating materials in sus- 
pension so that they will not set- 
tle out. The function of the de- 
tergent in oil is similar to that of 
detergents used in the household; 
that is, to clean. Detergents 
loosen deposits which may have 
formed on pistons, rings, valves, 
and other parts of the engine. 

After oil has been in the crank- 
case for a time, it collects consid- 
erable amounts of moisture, un- 
burned fuel, dust and dirt, carbon, 
metal particles, and other contam- 
inating materials. It is the func- 
tion of the dispersant to keep 
these particles dispersed through 
the oil so that they cannot settle 
out in the crankcase as sludge. 
This material may become de- 
posited on pistons, rings, valves, 
and other parts where they may 
be baked into lacquer and varnish. 
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FOR TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION OF 
YOUR PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEM, 


Get 
CHORE-BOY 


KLEEN-FLQ 3.8. 








ut 


_ PIPELINE 
_, SYSTEMS 





Shown in 
Release: 

; Position 

t a ai 

@ low cost — simple — trouble-free operation 
@ Releases up to 400 gallons of milk per hour 
@ Vigorous, turbo-jet reciprocal washing action 
Profitable Dealerships Available 
Write Dept. HD-6 for FREE Dairy Barn Pian Kit. 


FARMER-FEEDER CO., 


inc 


Cambridge City, indiana 








An oil containing a detergent 
dispersant will usually become 
dirty in appearance quite soon 
after it is put in the crankcase 


‘because of the contaminants it 


carries in suspension. The dirty 
appearance of the oil, however, is 
an indication that the engine is 
being kept clean. 

When oil is agitated in the 
presence of air, tiny bubbles form 
in it. If these bubbles are not 
rapidly destroyed, they may ac- 
cumulate in sufficient quantities to 
interfere with the proper func- 
tioning of the oil. It is the func- 
tion of the anti-foaming additives 
to prevent accumulations of air 
bubbles in the oil. 

Pour point depressants improve 
the oil’s ability to flow at low 
temperatures. 

Viscosity Index Improvers re- 
duce the viscosity spread between 
low and high temperatures of the 
oil. Oils containing this additive 
have more body and afford great- 
er protection to the metal parts at 
high temperatures, yet have more 
desirable flow characteristics at 
low temperatures. 


Keep oil clean... 


The question is frequently raised 
as to whether or not additive type 
oils should be used in older en- 
gines. If the engine was designed 
before additive type oils were in 
general use, there is no particular 
reason to use anything other than 
a straight mineral oil for which 
the engine was designed. 

A second point frequently men- 
tioned is, “My car or tractor was 
using very little oil until I started 
using a detergent oil and then it 
started to use a lot of oil.” It is 
possible that such a situation can 
arise; however, it is not the fault 
of the oil. Frequently the reason 
such an engine is not using oil is 
because it is so full of sludge and 
other deposits that the oil cannot 
circulate through the system as 
fast as it should. Thus the motor 
is not using much oil because it 
is only getting a fraction of the 
lubrication it needs. 

The screen on the oil pump may 
be badly clogged and there may 
be a considerable buildup around 
the rings and on the pistons. 
When the detergent oil is put in 
the crankcase it removes these 
deposits enabling the oil to again 
circulate through the system as it 
should. Under this condition, oil 
consumption is increased but the 
motor is again getting proper 
lubrication, 

There is a tendency on the part 
of some not to change oil in the 
crankcase because “oil never wears 
out.” It is quite true that the oil 
will not wear out as such; how- 
ever, it does becomé contaminated 
and the additives in it become 
used up. Thus the oil should cer- 
tainly be changed at intervals 
recommended by the manufacturer 
of the motor. 


Beware of “refined” oil . .. 


It is also the practice of some 
to use what is called “re-refined” 
oil. This is usually used crankcase 
oil which has been filtered by 
running it through fuller’s earth, a 
type of clay, or by running it 
through a filter made of news- 
print. 

It is poor economy to use 
“cheap” oil. Select an oil which 
meets the specifications of the 
manufacturer of the motor in 
which it is to be used. “Saving” 
on operating costs by extending 
the time between crankcase drain 
periods to much longer intervals 
than recommended may result in 
faulty engine operation and pos- 
sibly a costly overhaul, 


to 
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NOW ... read the whole story of 
how HARVESTORE” 





‘ 
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ERTICAL Farming is a new way 

to get the benefits of extra acres 
without the cost of owning and op- 
erating more land. The story of this 
income-boosting plan is told in a 
new booklet . . . the Harvestore 
Farm Profit Plan of Vertical Farm- 
ing . . . just published. 

This colorful, full-size booklet is 
available to you free. It features 
actual case histories of farmers al- 
ready using the Harvestore Plan. 
The straight facts — as the farmers 
themselves tell it. It shows how to: 


e Support twice the livestock on 
the same acres. 
e Practically eliminate field and 
storage losses of corn. 
e Triple the feed value of oats. 
@ Double corn value with stover 
silage after picking. 
@ Cut chore-time labor demands. 
At no cost or obligation, the A. O. 
Smith Farm Consultants will ana- 
lyze your program . . . and recom- 
mend the most profitable way Har- 
vestore Vertical Farming can work 
for you. 
Send for your free copy of the 
booklet: “The Harvestore Farm 
Profit Plan”, and the questionaire. 


.@ better way 


Through evens 


AOSmith 





HARVESTORE ation 
Kankakee, Illinois 






VERTICAL FARMING 


adds the 3rd dimension 
0 your farming ee 


\) 





A. ©. SMITH, Harvestore Division 
Dept. HD-66, Kankakee, Ili, 


Please send me the Farm Profit Plan book- 
let. I'm interested in increasing my profits 
through Vertical Farming. 


Name 
Town RFD 
County 


State 


o 





BIG MONEY-SAVER:: 
BROWER “41a 


Mix your own cattle, hog and poultry 
feeds and save up to 80¢ per 100 lbs 
Fast ae low cost operation, per- 
fect blends. 5 sizes, 700 to 4000 Ibs. per 
batch. 30 day trial. Write for Catalog. 


Brower Mfg. Co., Box 2503, Quincy, fil. 


COMPLETE UNITS-Style 6K-100 
TAG-EZE. Special price per ¢ 
unit in lots of 12 of more— 
Unit includes: Jack-Link chain ea. 


{ss “S"' hook and brass tag. Limited time 

offer. a. direct thru Dept. 6-48. 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 

Dept. 6-48 NEWPORT, KY. 























Watch out for Kickers ! 
Use a TAIL SLING 7, A 


Scientific method restrains hind 4! 
legs of cow and prevents in- 
jury to man and animal. 
EXCELLENT for breaking heifers or 
any treaments on hind quarters 

« Easy to use « moO marks or bruises 

« Stanchion & Partor-types available 

FREE Literature ONLY Pre-paid with 


\/ 


—— 


Write today check or money 
e Dealerships 1 075 orders. Satistac 
Available _ tien guaranteed 
DEPT. H 
TAIL SLING SALES, INC. 
5000 Delbrook Lansing, Mich 
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There has been a revolution on our dairy farms 


Continued from pege 625) 


where sales are reported to be 
more than 500,000 pounds per farm 


Production per cow rising . - . 


Not only are herds becoming 
larger, but yields also are increas- 
ing For the country as a whole, 


1955 


production per cow was up 
7 per cent over 1949 and 24 per 
cent above 1939. 

In several states average yields 
now exceed 6,000 pounds per cow. 
There is no indication that yield 
per cow has leveled off. It in- 
‘rreased 2 and 3 per cent, respec- 


tively, in the years 1953 and 1954. 

In most of the countries where 
dairying has advanced to the stage 
of being an industry, milk produc- 
tion is being rapidly increased and 
there is less dependence on im- 
ports. World milk production defi- 
nitely is on the uptrend. 

The quantity of milk produced 
in 1955 was 62 billion pounds 
above the 1934-38 average. This 
was an increase of slightly more 
than 20 per cent. These figures 
are based upon reports from 20 
countries, including 13 in Europe, 
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BASES AT ONCE 


sestTow 


Nv MIND 


Modern milking parler is located by road- 
side, has plate glass windows so visitors 
may watch cows being milked by ma- 
chines and see extreme cleanli 


ness of milking stalls 


Tus Norman's Kill Farm Dairy 
Company of Glenmont, New York, 
has more than 200 head of registered 
Guernseys on a farm of 500 acres. 
Eighty cows can be milked in 244 
hours in the modern milking parlor 
shown above. Location of the milk- 
ing parlor by the roadside has 
proved to be effective advertising for 





“Mavoline is the only moter oil ever used in this 





4 USAGE. 


iN DEALING WITH MY CATTLE. 


Frank Bloomfield (right), manager of 
Norman's Kill Farm Dairy Company 
of Glenmont, N. Y., shows Texaco 
Man Howard Hasenbein spick-and- 
span cow stable. Milk goes from 
milking machines direct w cooler. 





Stressed in Milking Parlor 


4 








the milk products sold in six states. 

Equipment includes forty-five 
trucks, four tractors, and three auxil- 
iary engines. All are powered by 
Texaco Fire Chief, the gasoline with 
superior “Fire-Power” for low-cost 


operation, lubricated with Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil 
and greased with Marfak lubricant. 





Neighborly on-time delivery service — that's 


ie Town or on the Highway — 


tractor and the tractor has been going 
strong now for 18 years,” B. E. Jauer (left), 
prominent farmer, near Robstown, Texas, 


tells Texaco Consignee Preston Dannelley 
(right). Havoline wear-proofs engines . . . is 
the best motor oil money can buy 








ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 


IT PAYS TO USE 


DIVISION OFFICES: Acilanm, Ga; Boston 16, 
ladianapolis |, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif; 


Mass. ; ; 
Minaeapolis 3, Mina.; 


the kind farmers and ranchers appreciate 
and get from Texaco Consignees and Dis- 
tributors the country over. Texaco 
Consignee E. A. Hofman of Lynden, 
Washington, gets an order for Texaco 
products from Pete Van Zee of Lynden. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


V FROLMC, 


Buffalo 9, N. Y¥.; Bucte, Moat.; ore. 4, Ii; Deiee 2.7 ba. * yaa iow Ya: 


New Orleans 16 New York 


~ 


In all 48 states—Texaco Dealers will 
serve you well... with top octane Sky 
Chief gasoline, super-charged with 
Petrox, to give maximum power and 
reduce engine wear . . . famous Fire 
Chief at the regular price, | both 100 per 
cent Climate-Controll Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil and 
Marfak lubrication. 








Ta... Be 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products ore Manufectured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


4 in North America, and Argen- 
tina, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In the light of these develop- 
ments, expansion of foreign mar- 
kets does not appear easy. Until 
facilities are enlarged in milk- 
deficient . areas, however, United 
States dairy products may find 
consumer acceptance abroad pro- 
vided they can be sold at prices 
which the consumer can afford. 


World cattle numbers up .. . 


Each year 5 to 6 million cows 
are removed from United States 
dairy herds. Most of these are sold 
for slaughter as beef. 

Changes in the market prices 
for slaughter cattle directly affect 
the market value of dairy cows 
and the returns from dairy farm- 
ing. United States prices of cat- 
tle, of course, are affected by the 
supply of market cattle in other 
countries. 

World cattle numbers in 1955 
were 18 per cent above prewar 
figures. That is a lot of cattle, 
considering the world total of 743 
million head for the 1936-40 pe- 
riod. By 1955 the figure had 
reached 877 million, an increase of 
134 million head. This increase 
was greater than was the 1955 
total number of cattle on farms in 
the United States, Mexico, Canada, 
and Central America. 


Less milk used on farms .. . 


Forty per cent less milk is now 
used on farms of producers than 
30 years ago. Consumption of 
milk and cream in households of 
producers declined from around 13 
per cent of production in the mid 
1920’s to about 7 per cent in 1954. 

In 1930 farmers marketed a 
little more than three-fourths of 
their production, but now they 
send nearly seven-eighths of it to 
market. Comparative figures for 
1930 and 1954 are 77.7 and 86.7 
per cent, respectively. This is a 
difference of 9 percentage points, 
or in terms of the 1930 produc- 
tion, about 9 billion pounds less 
milk used on farms of producers. 

Annual consumption of dairy 
products per person for the coun- 
try as a whole is now about 100 
pounds less, in terms of milk 
equivalent, than in 1940. A drop 
in butter usage to about half the 
earlier level is the chief factor in 
the decline. 

Less milk fed to calves is one of 
the causes of the smaller consump- 
tion of milk on farms. In the 
1920’s about 3 per cent of the 
milk was fed to calves, but now 
the amount is only 2.7 per cent. 
That difference of 0.3 per cent 
may sound like a tiny amount, but 
in terms of present milk produc- 
tion it means that 375 million 

less milk is being fed to 
calves than formerly. 


Looking into the future... 


What does the future hold for 
dairy farmers? A rapidly-increas- 
ing population would seem to pro- 
vide an ever-expanding market for 
dairy products. Certainly there 
are no better foods than milk and 
its products. On the other hand, 
competitive foods have stolen a 
part of the market. 

What is in store for the future 
of the dairy industry is uncertain. 
One thing is certain. If an in- 
crease in output per cow, per 
worker and per farm is a true in- 
dication of greater efficiency in 
production, then dairy farmers 
have adopted and are continuing 
to adopt measures which will heip 
them meet the competition of 
other foods as well as rising costs. 
The present upward trend along 
these lines indicates that there 
still is room for improvement in 
efficiency. THE END 
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CONVINCE YOU! 


Perfection Milkers are 
best for your cows, too! 


now pays off in 10,000 hours 
of easier, faster milking 


SIDE-TO-SIDE ALTERNATING ACTION mokes 
the difference. Pail rocks gently from side to 
side as milking stroke ‘alternates with soothing 
massage. It's the easiest milking action you ever 
saw ond faster, too! Weight is borne on the 
cow's back. Completely eliminates the back 
and forth swinging of a loaded pail that may 
stretch teats and udders. 
Ask your Perfection Dealer for 7-day 
Free Trial or write for Folder 


Wy MANUFACTURING 
c 


ORPORATION 
2125 E. Hennepin, Minneapolis 13, Minnesote 


Find out how you 
can beat today’s 
cost-price squeeze! 








Send for free 


information on 


BUCKEYE GRAIN BINS 


Why sell grain at low harvest-time 
prices? It’s easy, safe, profitable to store 
grain in a C&L Buckeye drier-equipped 
bin . . . and sell when grain prices go 
up. You can make your regular profit 
plus enough extra income to pay for 
your bin in just a season or two. 
Here's something else! C&L Steel 
perforated floors and portable blowers 
let you harvest high moisture grain, 
dry it in storage in complete safety— 
and sell top quality grain at peak price 
time. Send for free information—today! 


Clayton & Lambert 


1025 LAMNECK STREET © MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 














How-can you be sure? 
by Carroll Plager 


Tm™E and again I’m asked “How 
can you be sure?” Hog pro- 
ducers everywhere want to know 
how to be sure a hog that looks 
like a meat hog is the real thing. 

There are indicators that give 
us reason to believe certain hogs 
are meat hogs just as there are 
reasonably reliable indicators that 
tell us certain dairy cows are 
likely to be high producers. But 
one can not be positive. That’s 
why we need cow testing, boar 
testing, production registry, and 
the proof of meat hog certification. 
Consistent pedigree records of 
large litters, fast gains, and car- 
cass excellence offer the strongest 
meat hog assurance I know of. 

I can’t tell a thing about litter 
size just by looking at a pig. I 
need the word of the owner or the 
printed record. I'm not much bet- 
ter at telling the age of a pig. 
I've known some experts in this 
field, but they’re all dead now. So 
let’s review indicators that help 
us to identify meat hogs above and 
beyond the laws of chance. 

Beware of extra padding along 
the side of the shoulder, at the 
elbow, fullness along the under- 
line and rear flank, baggy hams, 
counter-sunk tail, or a loin edge 
that breaks at a sharp right 
angle or protrudes beyond the 
side; all are indicators phat warn 
me of too much fat. Jow!l size, 
over-all width, and apparent firm- 
ness are among the more deceptive 
indicators. I've seen thin hogs with 
heavy jowls and fat hogs with trim 
jowls, Over-all width can mean 
anything from heavy muscling and 
little fat to light muscling and 
gobs of fat. 

It’s that apparent firmness that 
can be tricky. A well-proportioned, 
active, smoothly-finished hog will 
fool you with provoking regularity. 
The loose framed, awkward hog, 
on the other hand, is seldom as 
fat as he appears. 

Look for muscling—you'll find it 
in hogs with a well sprung rib, a 
full loin and ham and both fore 
and hind legs well spaced. Such 
a hog walks with confidence—his 
shoulder and ham muscles flex in 
a distinct manner, The good loin- 
eye muscles have come from hogs 
having a natural loin edge turn. 

The average hog is too short. A 
longer side helps increase litter 
size. But a 200-pound gilt with a 
31-inch side will farrow all the 
pigs .she can nurse. Furthermore, 
length beyond this point frequently 
introduces shortcomings that can- 
cel length gains. The only length 
measurements that coynt are side 
and rump. 

Ham appraisal is important; it 
represents more value than any 
other single part. It’s rating should 
be on the basis of total volume— 
not width, depth, or fullness alone. 
Plumpness and depth through the 
crotch helps but total ham is in- 
fluenced more by length and width 
of rump. A medium-length shank 
is preferred; there’s not enough 
room for ham on a real short leg. 

Interesting complications result 
from the fact very few hogs have 
all the good or bad features. They 
come in all degrees of excellence 
and combinations of good and bad. 

The author is superintendent, Nation- 


al Barrow Show, Austin, Minn., Sept. 
11 to 14, 











says 

Mr. D. H. KELLER 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
MILK MAY BE 


POURED OR PIPED 
INTO THE COOLER a 
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Model Shown is DKS — 
300 (300 gations) 


DARI-KOOL’'S ICE-BANK 
AND GLACIAL WATERFALL 
ASSURE FAST, ECONOMI- 
CAL COOLING 


Cutawey drawing shows how 
DARI-KOOLS ice-cold glacial 
waterfall flows down all sides and 
bottom of milk tank. A large re- 
serve ice bonk assures on ample 
supply of ice-water. Milk is cooled 
faster than by ony other method. 
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g DARI-KOOL's ore sold Nome 
g ond serviced every- 

g where. See your neor- 

g by decler today or mail Town 
§ coupon for facts ond 
@ figures. 
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“I am more than well satisfied 
with my DARI-KOOL. It has been 
in use more than 2 years and it 
hasn’t cost one cent for service. It 


MIL 


BULK 





Also available in 100, 
ond 700 golion copacities 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1444 E. Washington Ave., 


Please send — without obligation to me — complete 
infor mation about DAR!I-KOOL Bulk Coolers 


' 

' 

Madison 10, Wis., Dept 07 ' 
' 

' 
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RFD ' 
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State ’ 
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The ICE-BANK Cooler that 
Outperforms them All! 


a el 










ELIMINATES 3H 
MILK CANS 
MAND CAN 
~~ \ HANDLING 
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150, 200, 














250, 400, 500, 600 


Cools Milk Fast and Economically 
— and NEVER FREEZES Milk 


Milk is cooled to below 38 
—assuring a lower bacteria count and better milk. 


in less than one hour 


DARI-KOOL tanks are much easier to clean because 
the inner milk tank — with its moist, refrigerated 
side walls, retards the formation of milk stone. 
DARI-KOOL tanks are stainless steel — inside and 
out (not painted black iron). The rugged 10 gauge 
steel frame and bulge-proof milk tank assure ac- 
curate calibration and correct payment for the milk. 
DARI-KOOLs are electronically calibrated. 
Compare them all and you'll choose a farm-proven, 
guaranteed DARI-KOOL—America's largest selling 
bulk milk cooler. 


MEETS ALL 3-A SANITARY STANDARDS 



















Costs far less—Does 


EW! TRENCH SILO COVER 





much more 


Made of our extra tough K-Flex OD vinyl 

sheet. 32 x 24 feet. Waterproof and weather- 
oof. Costs less than cheapest canvas Write 

of data and name of local dealer. 

R.L. KUSS & CO. W. Foulke St., Findlay, O. 


Originators of K-Flex films. Fabricators of plastics 
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Farm Stationery! 
Send for new circular with original 
suggestions and prices——Hoard's Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 



















PUMP UP TIRES 
the easy way 

4) % with Engine Power 

leah, as [| Gueranteed 

|2 years 





Pumps 
cool 
clean 
ow 


The Enginair Tire Pump and Gauge ends 
tire pumping problems forever—Pumps only 
COOL CLEAN air at pressures up to 
105 ibs. Comes complete with gauge and 
16 feet of tong-lasting flexible hose 


Guaranteed not to harm engine— millions x 
in use. . 
FOR CARS - TRUCKS — TRACTORS Ses 
Here's all you do > 

« 


1. Remove one spark plug. screw pumD fhe 
opening 






unit into 
2. Start engine—tet it idle. Attach hose to — 
tire valve. "oA 
3. Read the dependable gauge. Pump fills J - 
tire—quickly and cose. \ Py 


ENGINAIR TIRE PUMP & GAUGE $6.25 


At your dealers or direct from Postpaia 3 ? 


G. H. MEISER & CO. (Est. 1906 





2 — MARQUETTE ROAD - CHICAGO 37, tht 
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ON GRAZING SOIL BANK ACRES 


| AST month we in a full-page 
* edit l, the first farm bill passed by the 
In sizing up the bill, from 
int of view of dairying alone, we criti- 
cized it on the following points: 

l. It did not provide for the “parity equiv- 
alent’ method of determining the price sup- 
manufacturing milk. Without 
manufacturing milk prices 

fall even though they were 
supported at riven percentage of parity. 

2. The support increase of 10 cents 
per hundredweight was provided only through 


discussed, 


that provis 
could cx 


mntinue t 


price 


next Marc! n other words, until after 
election 
The sky was still the limit on payments 

to large operators. The earlier approved 
$25,000 limitation was stricken from the bill. 

4. Adequate protection against the grazing 
of Soil Bank acres had not been provided. 

On this last point we were in error. The 
bill stated 

“Any producer who knowingly and will- 
fully grazes or harvests any crop from any 
acreage in violation of a contract ... shall 


be subject to a civil penalty equal to 50 per 
centum of the compensation payable for com- 
pliance with such contract for the year in 
which the violation occurs. Such penalty shall 
be in addition to any amounts required to 
be forfeited or refunded under the provisions 
of such contract, and shall be recoverable 
in a civil suit brought in the name of the 
United States.” 

This last sentence was not entirely clear 
We didn’t think it was possible that 
would take away all of the pay- 
due a farmer and, in addition, sue 
him for 50 per cent more. If that were not 
the intent of the provision, then it appeared 
that a person who grazed Soil Bank 
acres would simply lose 50 per cent of his 
for the retiring of those acres. 
course, would constitute nothing 
more than subsidized grazing and result in 
dumping more meat and milk on already 
heavily burdened markets. 

Apparently our interpretation was the in- 
terpretation of some congressmen, too. 

A supporter of the bill said, “Some of the 
drastic and unfair penalties (of the original 
Senate bill) have been removed (from the 
Conference report).” Another congressman 
on the same day, April 11, said, “Under the 
Conference report a producer of the so-called 
basic commodities can still continue to re- 
ceive his price supports even though he 
grazes the land he has placed in the acreage 
reserve of the Soil Bank.” 

The president of a national farm organiza- 
tion criticized the bill because of its “lack 
of control of diverted acres.” 

Not until six days later, April 17, did a 
correction appear in the form of a statement 
by one of the Agriculture Committee mem- 
bers of the House, when he said, “The bill 
does provide specifically a 150 per cent pen- 
alty for those who use any part of the land 
placed in the Soil Bank for any kind of crop, 
grazing, or otherwise.” 

So, the Soil Bank, as it appeared in the 
first farm bill and as it appears in the farm 
bill which has now been signed into law, 
provided plenty of protection against the 
For this we are, 


to us. 
Congress 


ments 


to us 


payment 


This, of 


grazing of Soil Bank acres 
indeed, happy 
One final comment: 


While we have cam- 


paigned vigorously to secure protection 
against the dumping of Soil Bank acres on 
the dairy and beef industries, we now find 
ourselves wondering a bit whether the pen- 
alties written into the law are too severe. 

Certainly we think it reasonable to expect 
that payments would be forfeited if these 
acres were harvested or grazed. This would 
seem to be an adequate assurance of compli- 
ance, however. To go to court and collect 
another 50 per cent civil penalty may be an 
unnecessary and unwise security measure. If 
an error must be made, however, in assuring 
compliance on the grazing provision, perhaps 
it is better to err on the strong side, as Con- 
gress did, rather than provide any degree of 
encouragement whatsoever to the dumping of 
these acres on us. 





WISCONSIN WIPES 
OUT BANG’S 


FTER five years of intensive ring 

testing, blood testing, vaccination, 
and removal of reactors, Wisconsin was 
declared brucellosis-free, June 2, by 
Donald N. McDowell, director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 
In achieving its hard fought goal, Wis- 
consin becomes the first state in the 
Midwest or West to bring the disease 
under control and stamp it out. Only 
North Carolina, Maine, and New Hamp- 
shire have preceded Wisconsin in achiev- 
ing a modified, certified brucellosis- 
free status. : 

The entire nation has been watching 
Wisconsin’s program particularly be- 
cause of the state’s tremendous dairy 
cattle population. With 2,331,000 milk 
cows, Wisconsin has over 10 per cent 
of the nation’s dairy cattle. It has over 
four times the combined dairy cattle 
population of North Carolina, Maine, 
and New Hampshire. The program in 
“America’s Dairyland,” therefore, was 
considered to be a crucial test of 
whether or not e major livestock state 
could successfully wipe out the disease 
without seriously disrupting the live- 
stock economy of the state. 

Certainly the success of the Wisconsin 
approach has been demonstrated and 
proven. If Wisconsin can do it, every 
state can do it. All it takes is the will 
to get the job done. 

We do not have the time nor the 
space to report completely in this issue 
on the Wisconsin campaign. This will 
be reported fully in our July 10 issue. 
Don’t miss it. This has been a dramatic 
experience of such important implica- 
tions that every dairy farmer should 
know the story and profit from it in 
the years to come. 











In 1914, W. D. Hoard said: 


There is no royal road to knowledge nor 
are there any short cuts. Knowledge comes 
by contact and experience, by close and steady 
work. The boundaries of: our knowledge are 
limited only by our desire to secure it. Not 
every man, or any man, can know all things, 
but it is within the power of most normal 
human beings to know all or nearly all there 
is to know about a few things. 


PRODUCING FOR A BLEND 


PPARENTLY our previous editorials ques- 

tioning the payment of blend or uniform 
prices have not been entirely clear to all our 
readers, particularly those not producing for 
federal order markets. Perhaps an example 
will help illustrate our point. 

During 1955 farmers producing for the 
New York City market received $5.26 per 
hundredweight for Class I-A milk. In the 
opinion of most farmers, that would be a 
fairly healthy price to receive. But only 
about half of the milk going into the New 
York City market was used in Class I-A. A 
great share of it went into Class III, or 
surplus, milk and that brought only $2.88 
per hundredweight. The result was that 
farmers in the 201-210 mile zone had an 
average uniform price of only $3.98 for the 
year instead of the attractive $5.26. 

There was no way for a dairy farmer in 
the New York City market to produce only 
for the Class I-A price. He had no choice 
but to produce for the uniform or blend 
price. The more milk produced on the mar- 
ket, the greater proportion that goes into 
manufacturing use and the uniform price 
goes down. 

In one market with which we are familiar 
dairy farmers tried to increase Class I sales 
as a means of boosting their income. They 
were successful in increasing Class I sales 
20 per cent while population was increasing 
8 per cent. At the same time, however, total 
milk production went up 35 per cent. The 
blend price did not reflect the gains which 
would normally be expected from the in- 
creased sale of Class I milk which in this 
instance brought $6 per hundredweight. 

We do not believe that New York farmers 
with their comparatively higher costs, due to 
purchased feed, want to produce milk for the 
$2.88-market. Under the uniform or blend 
price method of payment, however, they have 
no choice. The result is surplus milk pro- 
duction and a flood of butter, cheese, and 
powder which has helped depress the entire 
national dairy market. 

The use of a two-price or Class I quota 
system of marketing is not without its head- 
aches. Perhaps that is why so few dairy 
marketing leaders have had the courage to 
suggest it. As we see the picture today, 
however, we must either adopt such a mar- 
keting plan or be willing to accept the re- 
wards resulting from continued surplus pro- 
duction which can find a market and a price 
only, in manufactured products. 

We would far rather see dairy farmers 
benefit directly from increased Class I sales. 
Everyone would be at liberty to produce as 
much milk as he wanted over and above his 
Class I base. He would do so voluntarily and 
with a full knowledge of the specific price 
which that surplus production returned to 
him. Meanwhile, he can be assured that his 
Class I milk produced on his base will bring 
the $5.26 or the $6, whatever may be the 
Class I price. 


INTO THE HEARTS OF CHILDREN 


Great ideals and principles do not live from 
generation to generation just because they are 
right, nor even because they have been care- 
fully legislated. Ideals and principles continue 
from generation to generation only when they 
are built into the hearts of the children as 


they grow up. 
—Geo. S. Benson 
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Questions from Our Readers 





How to build a chimney 


Could you give me some infor- 
mation (or tell me where to get 
it) on building a chimney in my 
farm home? The chimney is new 
but must not be built right as we 
have had two bad fires in two years. 
Wisconsin M. L. 

1. To prevent settlement and 
cracking of the chimney, construc- 
tion in frame houses should be from 
the ground up on adequate foun- 
dation. Foundation for chimney 
should be of concrete and extend 
at least 6 inches wider than the 
chimney all around. Thickness of 
the foundation should be at least 
8 inches for a one-story home or 
12 inches for a two-story home. 

2. Use good-quality flue lining 
in a chimney of adequate size for 
heating plant to be used. Consult 
heating contractor for individual 
case. Usually an 8 by 8 inch flue 
is adequate for ordinary heating 
plant. Fireplaces require larger 
flue openings. Provide a cleanout 
door at base of chimney for soot 
removal. 

3. Wall thickness of chimney 
lined with flue lining and not over 
30 feet high should be at least 4 
inches thick of solid masonry. This 
masonry work, whether of concrete 
chimney block or brick, should be 
laid with cement mortar, not with 
lime mortar which is much less 
resistant to heat and gas action. 
Good mortar for this masonry and 
flue linings consists of 1 part Port- 
land cement, 1 part hydrated lime 
and 6 parts clean mortar sand 
measured by volume. 

4. No wood should be in contact 
with a chimney. A space of 2 
inches is recommended between the 
outside face of a chimney and all 
wooden construction— see sketch. 


LATH & 
PLASTER 
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Where the chimney passes through 
the roof, also provide this clear- 


ance between wood framing and 
masonry. Corrosion resistant met- 
al flashing and counter flashing 
seals the opening and makes the 
junction of roof and chimney wa- 
tertight. 

5. Project the flue lining above 
top course of masonry and sur- 
round it with a concrete cap sloped 
at the top to provide drainage. 

—WILLIAM L. ROPER 


Cure concrete at 
least seven days 
We are planning to pave our 
barnyard with concrete this sum- 


mer. How long should this con- 
crete be cured before using? 





Wisconsin E. A. D. 
Exposed concrete slabs such as 
paved barniots, feeding floors, 


walks, and driveways should be 
completely covered and kept wet 
for at least seven days. 

Complete curing is essential in 
all seasons. We should also bear 
in mind that the rate of evapora- 
tion is affected by the temperature 
of the concrete itself, the relative 
humidity, and the wind speed. 
Concrete will cure faster when the 
relative humidity is lower. 


Adequate curing at cooler tem- 
peratures (40 to 60 degrees) is 
further necessitated by the fact 
that the hydration of cement and 
water takes place at a slower rate 
as temperatures decrease. Cover- 
ings of straw or sand kept contin- 
uously wet are commonly used on 
paved barnlots. Ponding water on 
the entire surface provides excel- 
lent curing conditions. 

Commercial curing compounds 
are available and afford effective 
protection when properly applied. 
These compounds also have an ad- 
vantage in that they may be ap- 
plied immediately to the finished 
concrete. 

Intermittent wetting and drying 
of fresh concrete surface should be 
avoided as this may cause crazing 
or cracking of the surface. 

—VINCENT J. MEYERS 





Safest and easiest stairs for 
climbing are 10 inches deep with 
risers 7% inches high. A hand rail, 
or two, adds to the safety of dan- 
gerous stairs, reminds Olevia 
Meyer, extension specialist at 
Michigan State College. 
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So many picnickers littered up our grove Sunday, that Ed 
thought he’d come to town and returm the favor!” 





New feeding trials show — 





Thermogized milk replacer 
gives calves the best start 


Leads other national brands by 
7 to 27 Ibs. in eight-week tests 


Recent rate-of-gain tests show that Peebles’ 
Super Calf-Kit gives calves a better start 

. grows them huskier and faster . . . under 
practical farm conditions. 

Super Calf-Kit was one of five leading 
milk replacers tested under identical condi- 
tions. Fifty calves were fed for 8 weeks ac- 
cording to manufacturers’ directions. All 
were 5 days old and averaged within 31, lbs. 
of one another at start. Here are the results: 








Ave. Daily Average 56 
Milk Replacer | Gain (Ib.) Day Gain 

Super 

Calf-Kit 1.38 76.9 
Brand | 1.24 69.4 
Brand Il 1.22 68.8 
Brand III 1.16 64.6 
Brand IV 0.89 49.0 

















Faster Gains. Calves fed Super Calf-Kit 
gained from 11 to 55% faster than calves 
fed other leading milk replacers. 


Heavier Calves. At the end of 8 weeks Super 
Calf-Kit calves averaged from 7 to 27 
pounds more gain. 


Greater Uniformity. Super Calf-Kit calves 
were more uniform . . . showed superior 
quality in haircoat, fleshing and general 
condition. 


FREE! One full day's feeding sample of 
THERMOGIZED SUPER CALF-KIT 
Fill in the coupon. 





| To: Western Condensing Company, Dept. N-6 


Appleton, Wisconsin 








Town and State . pedagpecen 
Number of calves raised this year ............ 
Offer expires Dec. 31, 1956. Limit: 1 sample 
__ Per person. Void where Prohibted or saned by law. 


WHY 
THERMOGIZINS? 
Super Calf-Kit pro- 
duces superior results 
because it’s Thermo- 
gized to break down 
raw nutrients with an 
exclusive process of 
heat and pressure. 
This unique manufac- 
turing method makes 
body-building amino 
acids more available. 
Steps up the effective- 
ness of high-energy fat. 
Conditions raw nutri- 
ents for easier diges- 

tion. 

ANTIBIOTICS 
Thermogizing, plus 
full fortification with 
both Terramycin and 
Aureomycin, means 
fewer calf-raising 
troubles, faster growth, 
better calves. 


GUARANTEED 
Super Calf-Kit must 
give better results than 
any other milk replac- 
er program or your 
money back! Remem- 
ber, with Super Calf- 
Kit no miik is requir- 
ed after colostrum. 














EDERAL orders have worked 
7 well They have been effec 
tive in keeping milk markets 
yperating in an orderly fashion 
Marketing conditions have changed 
nd the orders have kept up fairly 
well with these changes This is 
ot to say they have worked per 
fectly They have had to solve 
yume difficult problems 

By establishing and maintaining 
minimum milk prices to farmers, 
the orders keep farmers from 
bearing the impact of dealer price 
wars 

Dealers who at first oppose the 
ders often support them later on 
because of what they do for or- 
derly marketing In some mar- 
kets, because of the relative secur- 
ity and stability of prices and out- 
lets, farmers may have furnished 
more milk than they would have 
supplied at the same price with- 
out an order 

In the final article of this series 
(next issue) it is argued that fed- 
eral orders and state milk control, 
by helping to stabilize prices, have 
strengthened consumer demand, 
helped farmers become better pro- 
ducers, and have fulfilled reason- 
ably well their original purpose 

In all these respects the record 
appears clearer for federal than 
for state orders However, this 
series has suggested that both fed- 
eral and state milk controls need 
a “new look.” In a dynamic econ- 
omy new problems always arise 

This article deals with problems 
in writing and administering or- 
ders. Many of the difficulties arise 
in interpreting the purpose of fed- 
eral and state milk control legis- 
lation. The purpose is “to assure 
a safe and adequate supply of 
milk” at reasonable prices 

Does this mean that to be 
“safe” the milk must be produced 
locally? 

Perhaps it meant that a few 
years ago but now much of the 
milk is produced and processed 
under conditions which meet U. S 
Public Health Service minimum 
standards. 

Recent economic and technical 
developments make it possible to 
transport milk rapidly for long 
distances with little change in 
quality. Now milk is produced and 
used nationally Local market 


Do milk orders need a “New Look”? 


While farmers have been well-served by federal orders, there is 
room for improvement. Unsound barriers are used in some markets. 


does, however, all interested par- pear at the hearing but have no Obviously, under the law, the 
ties have an opportunity to dis- vote in the final decision. Secretary of Agriculture may find 
prove him. All things considered, it is im- it difficult to protect the public 
Under the terms of the Market- portant that the milk we use be interest where the hearing record 
ing Agreement Act only farmers produced where it can be done contains practically nothing but 
who deliver milk to qualified han- most cheaply. Because of the local the pleas of local groups for 
diers on the New York market, character of order hearings and changes which will favor them. 
for example, may vote on the decisions, there is the strong like- Several provisions of federal 
New York order. Farmers else- lihood that local interests will be orders tend to restrict the move- 
where have no vote. New York served first and the public inter- ment of milk from surplus pro- 
consumers and middlemen can ap- est last. ducing areas to markets that need , 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


by Hugh Cook and Harlow Halvorson 








prices should not simply reflect | 


what is good for local producers. 


The Secretary's dilemma 


We have implied that some or- 
ders are not what they should be 
Why has the Secretary of Agri- 
culture allowed them to be writ- 
ten as they are? 

To find the answer, we must 
refer to the laws which govern 
the Secretary 

They require that his recom 
mendation be based on the hear- 
ing on the particular order being 
written or amended. It is only 
under unusual circumstances that 
material not presented at the 
hearing can be considered by the 
Secretary 

In general, if interested parties 
in an order market will be af- 
fected by changes in another fed- 
eral order, they must present 
their testimony at the hearing on 
the other order. If they don’t and 
the hearing record is incomplete, 
the Secretary may take “official 
notice” of certain general matters 
not covered in the hearing. If he 











24% more road horsepower—for hill climb! 


Champion introduces a great new spark plug 


Tests prove new Champions give big power boost to cars that have 
gone about 10,000 miles. They improve performance of all farm engines, too. 
Install new Champions and feel the difference immediately! 


You just can’t imagine what a difference new 5-rib 
Champions can make in your car’s actual horsepower. 


But this difference has been preved— without a shadow 
of a doubt—in tests conducted by one of the country’s 
largest independent research centers. Regular passenger 
cars whose plugs had gone roughly 10,000 miles were 
tested first with their regular spark plugs; then with 
new Champions. 


Only the plugs were changed. Yet there was an imme- 
diate increase in road horsepower—the real power actually 
developed at the rear wheels! 


Some of the results were spectacular. For example, a 
1955 six-cylinder car whose plugs had gone 10,000 miles 
actually showed a road horsepower gain of 72.5%! A 
1954 V-8, whose plugs had gone 12,000 miles, got a boost 
of 53.5%. Some cars, of course, showed smaller gains. 
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24% more road horsepower—for passing! 





But the average road horsepower increase for all cars 
tested was a fraction over 24%! 


And tests for starting showed new Champions reduced 
starting time by as much as 71%—with an average: of 
39% for all cars tested. 


The Powerfire electrode often permits the use of 
“hotter” plugs in farm tractors and equipment, and so 
overcomes the intermittent fouling and burning that 
soon destroys ordinary spark plugs. It saves time, fuel, 
money in every kind of gasoline engine operation. 


These new 5-rib Champions are at your dealer’s now 
—for all makes of cars—for farm trucks, tractors and 
engines of every type and make. Get them from your 
service man and get power you feel immediately. 
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WHY THIS PRICE FOR MILK? 





it. As a result, milk consumption 
is reduced in those areas because 
milk prices are kept unduly high. 

We recommend that the follow- 
ing provisions be studied: 

1. Conipensatory payments, The 
intent of compensatory payments 
is not questioned here. (See fourth 
article in series, March 25 issue.) 
They are intended to preserve the 
classified pricing system which 





No, 10 


prices milk according to its use. 
This is basic to marketing orders. 

While the principle may be 
sound, it may be applied in an un- 
sound or a very restrictive way. 
For example, it should not operate 
so as to completely and perma- 
nently protect a local market from 
outside milk. 

The problem of dumped milk 
usually arises during the flush sea- 


son. Naturally, this is a season 
when the local producers need the 
protection provided by compensa- 
tory payments. 

But in the short season, when 
supplies are generally low, all milk 
should compete on an equal foot- 
ing as long as sanitary require- 
ments are met. If outside milk 
ean afford to come in during this 
time, it should be allowed to 
establish a base for the remainder 
of the year. 

There is a real question of 
whether some federal orders with 
highly restrictive compensatory 
payments features do not give 
more monopolistic benefit to farm- 
ers in the area of the order than 
is desirable from the standpoint of 
the public interest. 
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24% more road horsepower—for the straightaway 





Scoall 








SEE HOW MUCH BETTER 
AND LONGER NEW CHAMPIONS STAND UP 
IN TODAY'S HIGH-POWER ENGINES 





New Powerfire electrode makes the difference! Both of these 
spark plugs have been subjected to identical use in a modern 
high-compression engine. As you can clearly see, the old style 
electrode (left) is badly pitted and burned. Plugs like that in 
your car, truck or farm engines often misfire . . . 
and gas. Champion’s new Powerfire electrode (right) is still able 
to give many more miles of powerful, economical performance! 











waste power 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 





! Quicker starts, too—39% quicker! 


-it can increase road horsepower by 24%! 


CHAM PION 
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LOOK FOR THE 5 RIBS 


TOLEDO 1, 





OHIO 
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2. The high level of Class I milk 
prices and the low level of surplus 
milk prices in eastern and south- 
ern markets. A farmer selling 
milk under a federal marketing 
order gets a blend price which is 
figured on the amount of his milk 
sold as fluid milk (Class I) at a 
high price and the amount sold 
for manufacturing purposes at 
lower prices. 

When the Class I price is set 
high, farmers in the area tend to 
produce more milk even though a 
larger percentage of their milk 
goes into surplus. This keeps the 
blend price—the price which de- 
termines their milk check—down. 

If Class I prices are set high 
and surplus prices set low, eastern 
and southern manufacturers of 
butter, cheese, and powder can 
also price their manufactured prod- 
ucts so low that dairy products 
manufactured in surplus manufac- 
turing areas cannot be shipped 
there without loss. This amounts 
to “dumping” into the lower class 
uses. 

Thus, the combination of high 
Class I prices and low surplus 
prices tends to keep such milk out 
of both fluid markets and markets . 
for manufactured dairy products 
in the milk-deficit areas of the 
South and East. 


One direction in Chicago. . . 


Several other features of these 
orders tend to restrict milk move- 
ment among markets. For exam- 
ple, during the years 1951-52 any 
dealer in the Chicago market who 
shipped milk outside of the sur- 
plus manufacturing area during 
September, October, and Novem- 
ber had to pay into the Chicago 
pool 70 cents over the Class I 
price. This meant that prices to 
the receiver were at least the 
Chicago Class I price plus 70 cents, 
plus freight and any handling 
charges involved. 

Though this feature is suspend- 
ed when surpluses are great, it 
may still discourage some dealers 
from depending on Chicago as a 


source of supplemental supplies. 


. another in New York ... 


The New York order discounts 
the price of milk sold into adja- 
cent markets, making the prices 
lower than delivered prices from 
Midwest handlers. The economic 
reasoning in this compared to the 
70-cent feature of the Chicago 
order is completely opposite. Yet 
each represents what the local 
farmers voted for. 

Sometimes the differences in 
prices among federal order mar- 
kets may be the result of differ- 
ences in the basic formulas of the 
orders. For example, in some mar- 
kets the basic formula is derived 
from prices and yields of butter, 
powder, and cheese. In other mar- 
kets it is derived from indexes 
of consumer purchasing power 
and costs of milk production. 

Definitions of various terms 
used in the order are very im- 
portant and should be continuously 
re-examined. Defining such things 
as “marketing area,” a “pool 
plant,” when a plant is a “han- 
dier” under the order, what is 
“other source” milk, and so on is a 
complicated job. 

Handlers may be brought into 
the market or kept out by speci- 
fying how much of their milk sup- 
plies must be offered or sold on 
the market. If the amount is too 


high, it can cause uneconomic 
backhauls of milk just because de- 
liveries must be made to “stay” on 


the market. 
If the proportion is too low, 
some plants may qualify just to 


| get pool payments without having 


(Continued on page 639) 
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COOLING PER KILOWATT 


with 


POSITIVE 


CYED 


SUNSET 


BULK MILK COOLERS 


The nation’s choice be- 
cause it’s the nation’s 
finest, and priced to fit 
a farmer's budget. 100 
to 700 gal. capacities 


WRITE FOR 
FREE 
FOLDER 


nickel positive 


faster completely 
aelo}iiale : 


bear ing 


stainless automatic 


flowing cold 
steel 


SUNSET EQUIPMENT CO. 
°* P.O. BOX 3536 ° 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








by N. N. Allen 


Grazing or green feeding? 


Green feeding wastes less feed. There is less 
bloat danger. It does take more time and labor. 


is necessary to take advantage 

of new ideas and developments, 
or be left behind by competitors. 
Dairy farming is a business, and 
it is a competitive one. 

But in this or any other busi- 
ness, it is not always wise to grab 
onto every suggestion that comes 
up. Some new ideas just do not 
work out. Others may work for 
one set-up, but not for another. 

One “new” idea which has 
aroused a great deal of interest is 
not really a new one at all, but an 
old one that has been revived. It 
used to be called soilage. I don’t 
know where it ever got such a 
name, but it simply meant cutting 
green feed and hauling it to the 
cattle instead of grazing the crop. 

It never became a general prac- 
tice in this country because of the 
labor and trouble required. But 
now we see this old, old idea back 
again, but with a new look and 
under new names. We may hear 
it referred to as “green feeding”, 
“green crop feeding”, or if we hap- 
pen to be in the East, it might be 
called “zero pasture”. 


What has revived it? 


We may wonder why an idea 
that didn’t pan out too well would 
pop up again. If it didn’t prove 
practical, why not forget it? It 
really isn’t much different from 
what has happened in other cases. 
Take grass silage, for example; it 
had a lot of promotion 20 years or 
more ago, but few farmers stuck 
with it — too slow and too much 
back-breaking work. But now it 
is a very common practice, and in- 
creasing steadily. 

The reason? Better equipment 
for handling it with power. The 
idea was always sound, but we 
were not equipped for it. Green 
crop feeding is also a sound idea, 
and now many farmers see how 
they can take some of the work 
out by mechanizing the operation. 


T' ANY business or industry it 


What are the advantages? 


A great deal of feed is wasted 
in grazing due to trampling, ma- 
nure spots, etc. Most of this was- 
tage is avoided by green feeding. 

Cows do not graze evenly. They 
graze some areas right to the 
ground, but avoid others and let 
the grass grow uneaten. They can- 
not do this when green-fed. 

There is less danger of bloating. 
The coarser stems are eaten along 
with the tender tips. But we cannot 
count on this entirely. A few days 
ago I talked with a man who had 
to give up green feeding from one 
field because of bloating. But this 
is not a common experience. 

There’s more flexibility. If the 
crop gets ahead of the cows, we 
make part of it into hay or silage. 
If we need more “pasture”, we 
don’t cut as much for hay. 

We can use crops that are not 
suited to grazing, such as green 
corn, etc. 

We can do away with a lot of 
fencing, which makes the fields 
easier to work. 

We don’t have to go out to the 


pastures to bring in the cows, a 
wet job on many summer morn- 
ings. We also avoid driving them 
back after milking. 

We don’t have to move water 
tanks and lines when changing 
“pastures”, and we don’t have to 
move electric fences. 

The cows do not damage the soil 
and the crop in muddy weather. 

We watch the feeding more 
closely and the cows get all they 
will clean up. 

Manure is put where we want it. 


What is wrong with it? 


The principal draw-back is the 
time and labor required. 

The crop must be cut frequently 
to avoid heating and spoiling. This 
usually means twice-a-day feeding, 
which really messes up the day’s 
work, and it’s seven days a week. 

Rough, stony, or stumpy land 
works better for grazing than for 
green feeding. 

Some low-growing grasses that 
stand grazing well are not good for 
harvesting and green feeding. 

Heavy machinery may bog down 
in wet weather, unless the soil is 
sandy and well drained. 

Break-downs are more common 
with machines than with cows. 

There’s a problem of manure 
hauling and fly control. 

Paved feeding lots are almost a 
necessity. 

It takes expensive equipment 
such as self-feeder wagons, chop- 
pers, etc. 

The feed isn’t uniform in ma- 
turity, etc. We can’t start until 
the crop has made good growth. 
On the second and later times 
over, the day's cutting will not co- 
incide with a day’s cutting the 
previous time. 


How can problems be met? 
Just because there are problems, 


It’s the small operation where it’s 
less likely to be workable. 


Some will decide that strip-graz- 


might work out., Some will green- 
feed only part of the summer, pos- 
sibly only after a field of Sudan 
is ready, etc. It’s an individual 
farm problem. Think it through as 
it fits your own operation. You 
may want to give it at least a 
partial try-out. 
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Do milk orders need a “New Look’’? 


(Continved from page 637) 


any real obligation to the market. 
Some Ohio markets have problems 


profitable in unregulated market. 
Research has shown that state 


of the former kind. Chicago is milk control boards and state 
reported to have problems of the milk ion agencies are less 


latter kind. 

The definition of “other source” 
milk is strategic in setting prices 
of milk coming in from outside 
the regular suppliers. It is diffi- 
cult to set reasonable prices on 
this milk when two conflicting ob- 
*jectives are involved: 

1. Regular producers should not 
be hurt by dumped milk. 

2. Cheaper sources of milk 
should be brought into the market 
if it is available on a regular basis. 


Local producers cannot be pro- 


tected completely from outside ing = 
. tition. 
competition This type of restriction is ‘tard | "FIRE safest place ina 
When states set prices... to get at” by competing states 
because it is difficult to prove 


Sixteen states now have laws 
setting minimum prices for milk 
at the farm level, and 11 of these 
fix retail minimums. Administra- 
tors of these laws often work 
closely with the state or city in- 
spection service to authorize im- 
porting of milk from outside 
sources when local supplies are not 
adequate. 

“Adequate” usually means enough 
bottled milk for all dealers to fill 
their orders at resale prices, If 
the local price is 25 cents per 
quart, this would mean all they 


inspect 

restrictive when: (1) The two are 
independent of each other, (2) 
their chief administrators are ap- 
pointed instead of elected, and (3) 
neither is directly responsible to 
state department of agriculture. 

Some state milk control boards 
and inspection agencies are organ- 
ized and staffed in such a way as 
to be extremely sensitive to local 
farm pressure. In such cases, 
“adequate local supplies” may be 
interpreted to “keep farm prices 
higher than the cost of production 
plus transportation from compet- 


that a barrier exists. 

Perhaps the Council of Gover- 
nors could develop model plans for 
organizing these agencies, and, 
perhaps, even model state milk 
control laws. The experience of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in ad- 
ministering the federal Marketing 
Agreements Act should not be ig- 
nored. 

In the next and _ concluding 
article, the authors ask some 
pointed’ questions. The answers 
may serve as a guide to possible 
changes in your federal order or 




















lightning storm is your 


The LOK-RIB Building is all steel — it won’t burn 
— and if lightning strikes, the grounded steel par 
te the charge. Before you plan any building, 

facts on this truly different farm structure. 












Close-up of the ex- 
clusive V-rid in every 
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LOK-RIB panel. 

could sell at 25 cents. . 
When local farm and retail 
prices are too high, consumption 
is reduced. At the same time, lo- 


state milk control law. THE END 


Lashbrook Sale 


LOK-RIB Steel Buildings, Inland Stee! Products Co., 

Dept. F, 4115 W. Burnh St., Mil kee 1, Wisconsin 
1 want to see your literature on the truly different 
LOK-RIB Steel Building. Please rush it to me. 














cal production may increase be- averages $610 LT 
yond the point where it would be i acaeeen a een E County... parents 
The A. J. Lashbrook herd of Zone or RRH#............ iia MO ck 





50 registered Holsteins was dis- 0 Owner (Tenant (1) Student CO Prospective Deoler : 


persed May 5 at Northfield, Minn., 
for an average of $610, the high- 
est average for a dispersal in 
Minnesota in more than five years. 





New method pays off for 
thousands of dairymen 


TRY MAES 
INFLATIONS 








Catalog Summary 


ree 





23 cows, (7 with calves 


i Me aad $16,940 $736 


7 bred heifers .......... .. 3,490 498 a 

2 yearling heifers ........ $35 417 

5 heifer calves .............. 2,005 401 cans , 9 

3 bulls over 1 year ...... 2,220 740 C t lk T t 1A t 25% 

3 bull calves ................ 775 «258 UJ mI Ins lie UJ 0 O 

ee se 26,265 610 ‘ 





Stick to teats- don't leak 
Keep udders healthy 


The three highest selling females 
in the herd went to Garry and 
Irvin Mashino of Morocco, Ind. 
They paid $1,100, $1,050, and $850, 
respectively for Lashbrook Ideal 
Pearl, Lashbrook Regal Ella, and 
Lashbrook Emblem. 

The “Queen” of the herd, Lash- 
brook Supreme Pearl, an “Excel- 
lent” cow with a lifetime produc- 
tion of more than 4,200 pounds 





To demonstrate on your own cows how you can 
milk up to 25% faster using your own Surge 
shells, order four or eight genuine brown rub- 
ber Maes Inflations at 85c each. We will send 


Hornfly control with 


a6 pve fat, sold for 00 to Leonard 
Du Pont Marlate 50 ‘wm oa oo , Mi STYLE A-S them postpaid. Then, if after 30 days of your 
G. W. Gabbert, Owatonna, inn. MEDIUM oe , 
is fas sy la ing The senior herd sire, Lashbrook STYLE A-S a ar test you oy Me do not es 
Ca ; sti Carnation Progressor, a 3-year-old fits your LARGE aster an : tter, return them [to us promptly 
son of Lashbrook Supreme Pear, surge shell Gs wees and we will refund your money. Thousands of 
Hornfly control has never cost less | sold for $900 to W. A. Schaffer surge shell Surge owners have already switched to these 


fine inflations. Fill out the coupon below now. 


and August Leifeld, Cannon Falls, ' 
Ig does not cost to use Maes inflations on your 


or been so effective. Dairymen using 


Du Pont “‘Marlate’’ methoxychlor 
insecticide last year proved it. To 
stop attacks for 2 to 3 weeks, just 
sprinkle a rounded tablespoonful of 
dry “‘Marlate”’ on the neck and back 
—then rub in gently all along the 
back and sides. Takes only 30 sec- 
onds per cow. A four-lb. bag pro- 
tects 20 to 30 animals all season. 
““Marlate”’ 50 mixed with water gives 
you a potent residual spray for barns 
and premises. 


Minn. The junior sire, Lashbrook 
Rowayne Ideal, a yearling son of 
the top-selling cow, brought $710, 
going to Dr. Hiram E. Essex and 
Leon Heins and Sons of Rochester. 

D. G. Lind of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was the heaviest buyer, 
taking six females for a total of 
$3,690, including Lashbrook Regal 
Countess for $850. 

The sale was managed by 
G. R. Melin of Minneapolis, and 
Donald Lashbrook of Owatonna. 
The clerking was handled by the 
Minnesota Sales Company of Roch- 


Maes’ A-S Large is ideal for most 
medium and large-teated cows, 
the A-S Medium for small-teated 
cows. The Medium is unsur- 
passed for fresh heifers. You 
should buy four of each for a 
beginning. 


SEND THIS 
COUPON 


Name 


Maes Milkers, Inc. 


I enclose $ for 
inflations at 85c each for use on my Surge milkers 


Surge equipment — it pays. 


(Bhan 


—— ey 


Bear Creek Farm, Dept. G-66 Marshal! Mich 
Maes A-S Medium ( ), A-S Large ( ), 





; St. ) 
ester. The auctioneers were A. C. NOW: . 
Thomson, Elgin, IL; Rueben City State No. cows milked 
AAS. U. 5. Pat OFF Schwert, Faribault, : Minn.; and I understand you will send my Maes Inflations postpaid. They must 
Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemisiry Francis Byrne, Farmington, Minn. meet your claims or I may return the inflations tw you within 30 days 








and receive my money back. 
al 
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effective...easy to use...economical ! 


BK 


CHLORINE-BEARING 





the time-tested bactericide for fast, 


easy sanitizing of dairy utensils and 
equipment. B-K is a dry powder that 
can’t freeze, dissolves quickly! Effee- 
tive in hot or cold, hard or soft water! 








Dairy scientists have proved that 
nearly all the bacteria found in milk 
e tr ’ iten s! 


The most effective chemical to kill 
these bacterta ... without leaving a 
taste... is CHLORINE. 








tin B-K Powder you get 50% available 


chlorine, the highest germ-killing and 
deodorizing action! Economica! B-K 
is the largest-selling dairy sanitizer 


on the market! 





Packed in convenient jars, B-K is safe 
to handle, easy to mix. Get B-K 
Powder and other B-K dairy cleaning 
aids from your Pennsalt B-K dealer, 
dairy, or receiving station! - 





Pennsalt 


Chemicals 





For further information, write B-K Dept. 137, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 


THREE PENN CENTER PLAZA, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 

















KEEP DAILY MILK RECORDS 


You can’t build up a dairy herd on guesses. You need records— 


ACCURATE RECORDS 


Thousands of good dairy farmers say ours 


are the most convenient milk record sheets they can find anywhere. 


Here is the price list. 


Weekly Records— Price ofa 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one week $2.50 
20 cows, one week 3.00 
80 cows, one week 3.50 


For Three Milkings a Day 
15 Cows, one month 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Orders are shipped promptly. 


Monthly Records— Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 
1 cow, one month . $1.00 
10 cows, one month 1.25 
25 cows, one month 1.75 
35 cows, one month 2.00 

Price of a 
Year's Supply 
$1.50 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





TOP COW in the Guernsey Sale was Chukluck Mermaid, bred and 
consigned by Jack and Ronald Power, Burlington, Wash. She was 


purchased by Normandy Farm, New Augusta, 


Ind., for $7,000. 


Guernsey meeting 
in Philadelphia 


Golden Guernsey milk sales at all-time high . . . classi- 


fications up . . . Fitzpatrick and Adamson new directors. 


tion’s third largest city, was 

the scene of the 79th Annual 
Meeting of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. Guernsey breeders 
and friends from throughout the 
United States and Canada saw 
many of the fine herds in Pennsyl- 
vania, the state that leads all oth- 
ers in practically every department 
of Guernsey activities. 

Optimistic reports were given by 
both R. H. McMurtrie, president; 
and R. D. Stewart, secretary. Mc- 
Murtrie gave a colorful account of 
his trip to the Isle of Guernsey. 
He was high in his praise of the 
people on the island. As for the 
problems in this country, McMur- 
trie said they remain economic. 
“Any segment that must depend on 
the generosity of our government 
is on very shaky grounds”, he said. 

Reporting on sales of Golden 
Guernsey milk, with an all-time 
high of 221,721,342 quarts sold, 
McMurtrie reported that more 
than 23 per cent of all the sales 
were made in Pennsylvania, or 
more than twice as much as the 
next highest state. The host state 
also had the greatest increase in 
quarts sold over the previous year, 
2,222,331. 


Pi rtow's tied ta PA., the na- 


Registrations steady ... 


In the secretary's report, Robert 
Stewart reported the totals for the 
herd register division were almost 
identical to those for the preced- 
ing year, with 21 more registration 
papers issued than for 1954. The 
grand total was 81,566, including 
73,977 females and 7,589 males. 
There were nearly 3,000 more 
transfers in 1955, although birth 
reports continued to decrease. 

Animals produced by artificial 
insemination made up 32.8 per cent 
of the 1955 recordings, with 628 
per cent of the new breeders made 
possible by artificial breeding. 

The number of active adult mem- 
bers of the club rose to 4,297 dur- 
ing the year with the addition of 
143 new memberships. According 
to Stewart, one of the significant 
and healthy signs is the increased 
interest in junior membership. The 


program has been in operation just 
three years. However, 714 addi- 
tions during the year brought the 
total to 2,447. 

During the year there were some 
36,000 cows on test in 1,390 herds; 
91.4 per cent were on H.ILR., the 
remaining on A.R. A total of 10,- 
556 head from 366 herds were clas- 
sified in 1955, the largest number 
of both cows and herds classified 
in any one year since the program 
was initiated in 1947. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a net income 
of $4,229 for the year. 

Stewart concluded his report on 
an optimistic note, stating that 
dairy farming promises to be even 
more profitable for Guernsey breed- 
ers in 1956 than it was in 1955. 


He based his prediction on: 

1. Increased production per cow. 

2. High quality of Guernsey milk. 

3. Increased sales of Golden 
Guernsey milk. 

4. Increased advertising of Gold- 
en Guernsey and all dairy products. 

5. Continued high consumer net 
income. 

6. Milk and dairy products are 
the consumers’ best food buy. 

7. 2.7 million new customers each 
year (increased population). 

8. School milk program. 

9. Higher per capita consumption 
of fluid milk, cream, fats, and oils. 

10. Increased research on milk 
and dairy products. 

11. Increased demand for Guern- 
seys in foreign markets. 


Seven pioneer Guernsey enthusi- 
asts and breeders were honored at 
the annual meeting (see Hoard’s 
Dairyman, June 10 issue, page 
611). The Skyline Trophy, award- 
ed to the highest lifetime milk 
producer of the Guernsey breed 
not already honored was presented 
to Ben Friederich of Western Glow 
Farm, Bow, Wash., on Western 
Glow Butterfat Miss. In 9 official 
lactations, 7 in the 305-day class 
on 2x, “Miss” produced 145,245 
pounds milk and 7,377 pounds fat. 

The Tarbell Trophy, which an- 
nually is awarded to the cow with 
an official production record dur- 
ing the year meeting calving re- 
quirements and exceeding the fat 
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average of her class by the high- 
est percentage, went to Poniton 
Maxim’s May, bred by E. T. Tom- 
linson, Bridgeton, N. J., and owned 
by Black Hollow Farm, South Ar- 


was 19,646 pounds milk and 1,085 
pounds fat, made in 365 days on 
2x. This exceeded the class aver- 
age by 92 per cent. Incidentally, 
the runner-up was owned by the 
trophy donor, Swift Tarbell, Smith- 
ville Flats, N. Y., and Alice Wight- 
man of the same address. The cow 
was a 3-year-old, Tarbell Royalist 
Glencannon, whose record of 14,859 
pounds milk and 769 pounds fat 
exceeded the 305C-2x class average 
by 91 per cent. 


Brisk demand 


VIDENCE that good cattle 

still command good prices is 

borne out by the fact that 
two of the major Guernsey sales 
held in the East following the an- 
nual meeting of The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club averaged 
well over $1,300, with 44 head in 
the Guernsey Sale averaging $1,359 
and 45 head in the McDonald Sale 
averaging $1,364. 

Top price paid was $7,000 for a 
5-year-old cow bred and consigned 
by Jack and Ronald Power, Bur- 
lington, Wash. She was Chukluck 
Mermaid, Excellent, a daughter of 
one of the twin heifers Jack's 
father gave him for a 4-H project. 
She was purchased by Normandy 
Farm, New Augusta, Ind. 

Another western cow, Far West 
Bonnie Lou, was runner-up in the 
sale. Consigned by Joe Pritzl, 
Fruitland, Idaho, this Excellent 5- 


year-old was sold to L. B. Wes- 


cott, Clinton, N. J., for $5,700. 
The top animal in the McDonald 


Three directors whose térms ex- 
pired were elected to succeed 


Kerrow, Pewaukee, Wis.; and John 
Worthington, Bel Air, fd. Merritt 
Adamson, youthful executive vice- 
president of Adohr Milk Farms, 
Inc., Camarillo, Calif., was named 
to succeed George Emde, Lodi, 
Calif., who resigned. W. W. Fitz- 
patrick, Manager of Quail Roost 
Farms, Rougemont, N. C., was 
elected to succeed Geo. Watts Hill, 
owner of Quail Roost Farms, who 
also resigned. 

Next year’s meeting will be held 
in Dallas, Texas, during May. 


for Guernseys 


Sale also came from the West. 
Butterton Master’s Yakima, Excel- 
lent, 7-year-old daughter of West- 
ern Glow Master, bred and con- 
signed by W. B. Doty, Woodland, 
Calif., sold to Alvin R. and Lucin- 
da Bush, Muncy, Pa., for $6,600. 

Next high-selling female was 
McDonald Farms Royal Silvene, 4- 
year-old daughter of McDonald 
Farms Jolly Paragon, bred and 
consigned by J. M. McDonald. She 
was purchased by Normandy Farm, 
Ind., for $4,400. Top-selling bull 
was another McDonald consign- 
ment, McDonald Farms Pre Wil- 
liam, a yearling son of McDonald 
Farms Prediction. He was sold to 
W. Sheldon and Son, Fulton, N. Y., 
for $3,100. 

These two sales were managed 
by The Merryman Company with 
John Merryman reading pedigrees 
and E. M. Granger, Jr., auctioneer. 

A list of those animals selling 
for $1,200 or more and the buyers’ 
names is presented on page 651. 










Protect 
Your 
Investment 


ue i 


Don't let exposure 
shorten the life 
of Your machinery! 


ee 


with a Concrete Masonry Machine Shed 


Sheltered machines last years 
longer! Research shows that a ma- 
chine shed gives a tractor plow two 
years more life, a combine four, a 
corn planter six, a wagon nine. It’s 
good business to protect machinery 
from the ravages of rust, sun, dust, 
wind, rain and snow. 


When you build with concrete 
masonry you get the bonus protec- 
tion of maximum resistance to de- 


cay, termites, storms and fire. The 
modest cost of a concrete masonry 
machine shed is money well-in- 
vested. Sturdy concrete construction 
requires little or no maintenance, 
gives low-annual-cos? service. 


For more information about con- 
crete masonry machine sheds and 
other farm improvements, mail the 
coupon below for free literature, dis- 
tributed only in U.S. and Canada. 


<< eee eee eee eee CUP COUPON AND MAIL TODAY «<««««<«<cceeeceee= 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ons rtan comet et ent meh 
Dept. 6d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me free literature, distribvied Neme 
only in U.S. ond Canada, on (list subject) 


St. or R. No. 


Post Office. 
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The right CURVES 
cost a little 
more to make! 









Yes, it takes more 
time and a lot more skill to put 
the right curves in a Steinhorst 
Bulk Cooler but it’s worth while 
to you! The curves make it 
stronger, keep the shape—insure 
accurate milk measurements at 
all times! It pays to pay a 
little more today and be satisfied 
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DIRECT EXPANSION 
SELF-CONTAINED COOLER 


Available in 150, 200, 300 and 
400 gal. sizes 


Also available for Remote Unit 
installation in 150 to 1000 gallon 
sizes. 


BULK MILK 
COOLERS 


WRITE 
FOR DETAIiS: 





EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, Inc. 
DEPT.66 + UTICA 3, NEW YORK 


Stace 1908! 












scientific research and engineering field work 




















WANTED!... 


County representatives in each major dairy county of 
United States. Represent HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, The Na- 
tional Dairy Farm Magazine in your community. Liberal! 
commissions paid for dignified and enjoyable part time work 
among dairymen. 

Send references, sales experience and other details right 
away if interested. 


—— WRITE TODAY TO ——— 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Manager FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

















This dairy calif has worms. That's easy to see by the rough hair coat and general 


run-down appearance 


How Worm Control Is Paying Off 
for Delaware Dairy Farmer! 


Mr. Henry Kozicki, Clayton, Delaware, 
noticed a year ago that his calf crop was 
not “doing well.” By the time the trouble 
was diagnosed as worms, he had lost 
three calves. The winter of 1955-56 the 
same symptoms appeared in his calf crop; 
this time he knew what to do about it. 

All calves got therapeutic doses of 
azine, then in 21 days they were 
treated again. After the second treat- 
ment, they were put on a feed contain- 
ing low-level phenothiazine to prevent 
reinfection. It didn’t take long to see the 
difference; all calves started doing better. 

Worms can be a problem to all dairy- 
men, no matter where they farm. Calves 
don’t even have to show the symptoms 
of worms to be infected; worms can be 


phenot! 


there just the same. In most cases it’s 
the few worms that hold back calves, 
resulting in slower weight gains and re- 
duced feed efficiency. 

Worm control with phenothiazine can 
be profitable and easy for dairymen 
everywhere. Many manufacturers of feed 
and minerals offer products containing 
phenothiazine for worm control. Ask 
your supplier for these products. For 
free booklet on worm control, write 
Du Pont, 2533-NE, Wilmington 98, Del. 


GU PONY 
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Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 





ALL 


NFLATIONS 


MAKES 
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Buy where you see this display. 


RED STAR'S new, black synthetic milker-inflations, resist oils, grease, 


d buttertat 


ruaranteed 


They feel like natural rubber 
sed on 25 years of manutacturing experience 
If you're not fully satisfied, your money will be refund- 


RED STAR’S quality is 
RED STAR inflations 


4 choice of 25 inflation models in red rubber or black synthetic are 


made tor use 


on most milk machines 


See your RED STAR dealer for 


vaskets: red and black rubber tubing; plastic milk and stanchion hose; 
land miscellaneous parts; write or wire 


RED STAR DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
SAUK CITY, WISCONSIN 
(DEALER INQUIRIES ARE INVITED) 
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THE NEW 
Pocket Herd Books 


Will let you have the story 
of your herd with you at 
sales and meetings. Price 
$3.50 Postpaid. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
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Over 5.4 million cows bred 


Gain of 5 per cent recorded by artificial breed- 
ing in the year 1955. Now used in 661,407 herds. 


by H. A. Herman 


ORE than 68,000 herds rep- 

resenting an additional 258,- 

634 cows were added to 
the organized artificial insemina- 
tion program last year. A total of 
5,413,874 cows in 661,407 herds 
were enrolled on the program for 
the year and represents an increase 
of about 5 per cent over the 1954 
volume. 


Began in 1938... 


The organized artificial insemi- 
nation program began in the Unit- 
ed States in May 1938, when E. J. 
Perry, New Jersey extension dairy- 
man, organized the first breeding 
ring. Just a month later the sec- 
ond organized association began op- 
erations in Pettis County, Missouri. 

Prior to that time C. L. Cole, 
University of Minnesota, in 1937, 
started a small breeding ring in 
herds near the North Central Ex- 
periment Station. Semen was col- 
lected by the “massage method” 
and used fresh with no extender. 

Years before the organized plan 
began, some herds used artificial 
insemination with their own sires. 

Like many of today’s accepted 
agricultural practices, the begin- 
ning was slow and not without 
some failures. In 1939 only 646 
herds With 7,539 cows were report- 
ed and in 1944, five years later, 
only 218,070 cows in 28,627 herds 
were involved. Just about 10 years 
ago the program began to roll 
with 1,184,168 cows reported in 
1949. Seven years later the figure 
exceeded 5 million cows in over 
600 thousand herds. 


Example of applied science. . . 


The remarkable growth of the 
artificial insemination program cdn 
be attributed to applied science and 
cooperative breeding associations. 
It was the desire of dairy farmers 
to share in the use of outstanding 
sires that really paved the way for 
this growth. They were aided in 
their endeavors by research find- 
ings from experiment stations. 

Important contributions included 
improved techniques for evaluat- 
ing, extending (diluting), and ship- 
ping semen. Much was learned in 
a relatively short time about the 
selection of sires that could furnish 
semen that would settle cows. 

Dairy farmers soon learned the 
importance of cooperating with na- 
ture and waiting until cows were 
fresh at least 60 days before re- 
questing service. The importance 
of calling the technician so the 
cow could be inseminated in the 
middle to the last stages of heat 
was a lesson gradually learned. 

Less than 10 years ago antibi- 
otics such as penicillin and strepto- 
mycin were added to semen reduc- 
ing harmful bacteria and killing 
Vibrio fetus organisms with an im- 
provement in settling rate. 

The combined efforts of applied 
research, herd owner cooperation, 
a top job in the laboratories at the 


bull studs, career technicians who 
know their business and believe in 
their jobs, and sound selling of the 
program, has resulted in a settling 
rate of just about 7 out of every 
10 cows on the first service. This 
is a better job than is obtained on 
the average with natural service. 

In 1939 only 228 cows were in- 
seminated for each sire kept by a 
breeding association. With im- 
proved semen extenders and a 
greater demand for service, the 
number of cows per sire exceeded 
1,000 per year for the first, time 
in 1949 and has since increased 
steadily. For 1955 there was an 
average ef 2,210 cows inseminated 
for every bull kept for service by 
a bull stud. This is just about 100 
times as many cows per sire as 
serviced by bullsin natural service. 


Volume operations . . . 


There are about 85 recognized 
bull studs in the United States. 
They maintain 883 bulls, to in- 
seminate over 5% million cows in 
1956. Thirty-six per cent of the 
bulls in use are proved sires, but 
nearly 65 per cent of the total 
cows inseminated are to proved 
sires. The proved sires are used 
heavily — many with 5,000 to 8,000 
inseminations per year. The young 
and unproved sires in use are care- 
fully selected and come into heavy 
use only as their superiority is 
evidenced after limited use in 
many herds. 


Dairy states lead... 


As might be suspected the states 
reporting the greatest number of 
cows on A. B. program are those 
that have the most cows. Wiscon- 
sin leads with over 1 million cows 
on the program. Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York all have 
well over 400,000 cows. Twenty- 
three states have over 50,000 cows 
enrolled, and the per cent of milk 
cows inseminated sranges from 10 
to 50 per cent of the total in some 
states, 


Limit not in sight... 


Just how many cows will be ar- 
tificially inseminated in the years 
ahead is a guess. To date we are 
far below the European countries 
that started organized programs 
about the same time we began. 
Denmark inseminates 75 per cent, 
England and Holland 45 to 50 per 
cent, and several countries over 
30 per cent. 

It is of interest to note with 
our milk cow population shrinking 
from over 26 million in 1947-48 to 
23,318,000 in 1955 we continue to 
gain. 

Never before have American 
dairymen been so conscious of the 
need for good breeding in their 
herds and never before have they 
had the choice collection of sires 
so readily available that a tele- 
phone call can bring to their doors. 
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Why aren't more hay crushers used? 


(Continued from page 627) 


Other manufacturers I know have 
experimental models. I watched 
one of these experimental machines 
operate in the field, and it did a 
creditable job. 

Over the years there have been 
a lot of changes in the design of 
crushers. Some of the early ma- 
chines were crushers only, towed 
behind a tractor. Then there was 
the mower and crusher combina- 
* tion with the crusher rolls parallel 
to the direction of travel. There 
was the combination offset model, 
a seven-foot machine that worked 
but caused a lot of side draft and 
occasionally was clogged by this- 
tles and large stems. 


A few disadvantages . . . 


These machines all increased 
the drying rate of the alfalfa and 
grasses, but invariably farmers 
will answer questions about crusher 
experiences with, “Well, it slows 
up the cutting some” or “Well, it 
dries faster but sometimes I can’t 
get anything through.” If they 
had one of the models difficult to 
feed and ran into many thistles, 
they would have a lot of trouble; 
otherwise it wasn’t so bad. Some 
of the pull-behind crushers, not 
equipped with a mower, gave trou- 
ble if the crushing was carried on 
too late in the day or if there 
was too much delay between mow- 
ing and crushing. 

In one of our machines we had 
trouble with a pickup winding full 
of brome grass. Another gave us 
trouble at the divider. But, all 
these things were corrected. We 


just kept at it and didn’t give up 
because there was a little prob- 
lem. We finally developed an ex- 
perimental machine that gave 
practically no trouble and really 
speeded up the drying. 

There is one condition where 
crushers don’t speed up drying. 
That is where somebody gets the 
idea that he should windrow imme- 
diately after crushing. If he does 
that he would better have just cut 
the grass, left it in the swath, and 
then gone fishing until it was dry. 

Here in Wisconsin, rolling green 
alfalfa into a windrow immedi- 
ately after it is crushed slows the 
drying more than crushing in- 
creases it. The bigger the win- 
drow, the more it slows drying. 


Speeds up stem drying ... 


Some places, especially in the 
West, where the hay dries very 
fast, farmers often windrow the 
hay to slow up the drying. The 
leaves don’t get to the shattering 
point before the stems get dry. 
Well, the crusher helps in this 
case, too, because crushing doesn’t 
affect the rate of leaf drying much 
but does speed up the stem dry- 
ing. In reality crushing reduces 
the need for the early windrowing. 

We usually don’t have to worry 
about hay drying too fast here in 
Wisconsin. We just mow the stuff 
and then start to pray that we 
can get it in the barn before the 
rain spoils it. 

How crushers should be built 
remains to be seen. From a strict- 


(Continued on page 645) 

















“MILK NOW 
PAY LATER!’ 


with Hinmah’s 
Sani-Line 
Milking System 





Streamlined Milking at Lowest Cost! 


Take advantage of Hinman’s new 
“Milk Now—Pay Later” Plan to have 
the most modern miiking equipment 
on the market. Simply trade in your 
old equipment toward the low down 
payment. Pay the remainder on easy 
monthly terms while the increased 
profits pour in. 


in producing fine milking systems — 
Hinman is able to offer you the tops 
in equipment at a low, low price. 
Mail coupon now for special “pack- 
age price” on Hinman’s Sani-Line 
Milking System. 


~ 





Why Jim Sugden swears by his 
new ‘Kold-Pak” farm tank 


Let Jim Sugden, R.F.D. #2, Mukwonago, Wis., tell you about his 200- 
gallon Cherry-Burrell “Kold-Pak” Farm Tank. He can do it better than 


any professional. 


“Low pouring height is its biggest advantage. My wife feels it's the 
easiest-to-clean tank we have seen. It's so low. We were worried about 


milkstone build-up, but haven't had a bit of it. 


“Your direct-connecied refrigeration system was mighty easy to install 


and hasn’t caused us a bit of trouble. 


“Our milk hauler tells me this is the best draining tank on his route. 
“We are glad we bought a tank with viny! plastic finish because it 


doesn’t water-spot—keeps its clean, new look. 


“I'd buy another Kold-Pak.” (The italics are ours. And thank you, Jim.) 


CHERRY-BURRELL 





427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Serving the Dairy Industry Since 1869 
Your catalogs are waiting . . . just sign and mail 

(0 Please send me your “Kold-Pak” Literature 

(0 Please send me the name of the nearest Cherry-Burrell dealer 


H-5623 





Name 








Town 


R.F.D 











DIPTEREX 


Qugor Bait 


FLY KILLER 









aS, Fast... Easy... Odorless! 
ass, Just Scatter from Can! 
3, OK'd for use in Dairy Barns! 


Whether your system is pipeline or 
pail, stanchion or parlor, you'll milk 
faster, more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically with the Hinman low 
vacuum milker. As a recognized leader _riowsen mawuractuRtes oF Low-vVACUUM miLKERS 








“Trademark of Farbenfabriken Boyer A.G., inventor 
Hinman Milking Machine Co., Inc. Available in and licensor to 
Dept. HD-6, Box 360, Oneida, N. Y. NAME__ One and 10 Ib. . 
Cone Chemagro Corporation 


New York, New York 





Rush full details on the Hinman Sani- 
Line Milking System and your new “Milk 
Now — Pay Later” Plan. city. 
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Herd size and barn layout enclosed. ADDRESS 
! 
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__ STATE. 
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Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 

















Dai Soba. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Joe W. Sicer 


Keep your pullets growing 


Little things count big with growing pullets. 
Here are some summer tips that can make the 
difference between peppy and pepless pullets. 





GLASS BLOCK 
provide better 


daylighting, meet 


strict sanitary 
requirements. 





OUTSIDE, Owens-Illinois Glass 


barn a fresh, m 


- - 





3lock give this dairy 
xlern look. Glass block end sash re place- 


by preventing frosting and sash-deteriorat- 











FREE BLUEPRINTS, detail- 
ing the use of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Block in a small and 
large milkhouse and a small 
and large dairy barn, are 
available. Specify which 
one you want or if you want 
all four. Write Kimble Glass 
Co., subsidiary of Owens- 


Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 












eee. on . 
INSIDE, glass block spread light evenly throughout the 
barn from early morning to late afternoon. Extensive 
glare and harsh contrasts are eliminated. Easy to clean 
with an occasional hosing. 

Don't Stop | JUNE-JULY Per 108 

Buying U.S. Bonds PULLET SALE os 

White Leghorn Pullets $15.90 

_ an Gen Gbenanenanasweenmena>aaehanaue Brown Leghorn Pullets $15.90 

Black Minorca Pullets $15.90 

| Hamp-White Pullets $15.90 

Austra White Pullets $15.90 

White Rock or New Hampshire Pullets $13.90 
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AN'T 
ICK 


This NEW veterinarian approved instrument subdves 








the wildest anima stops kicking during milking, sur 
gery, artificial insemination or any other time 

Absolutely n es! Instrument immobilizes musces 
without bruising Elimmates chains, wires, etc. Fits any 
wre amma 

Full money bock guarantee of sat- 
sfaction. Order NOW. save on 
spilled milk, injury to 
calves, other animals, 


yourself Prepaid 





cr 
| WESTERN 


SALES & SUPPLY 
| 4615 Washington Denver, Colorado 
Send 


| Gentlemen Enclosed is $.. 
KowKantKick(s) for 10 day trial whb- | 


| ject to full refund if not completely sotisfied 

| Nome . | 

| Address | 
| 


|  — Stat 
Send FREE catalog 


Order today, get chicks »y return mail. 


100% tive arrival. 
WINDSOR HATCHERY, Rt. 1, Windsor, Mo. 


Dry Pine Shavings 


Baied or bulk. Cartoads only. Write for prices. 
JAGERSON FUEL CO., Phone Parkway 2-3411, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 











Printed 
Letterheads 


mean a lot to you! They im- 
press folks and also lend a busi- 
ness like atmosphere. We have 
beautiful illustrations of every 
breed for you to select from in 
our new Stationery Circular. 
Write for it. 


ART DEPARTMENT 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATEINSON, WIS. 














HE kind of a job you do with 

| growing pullets this summer 
will determine to a large ex- 

tent the success you will have with 
your layers next fall and winter. 

Often, the difference between a 
bang up good job and a mediocre 
job is simply an accumylation of 
little things done right. 

I hope you are raising your 
pullets completely away from any 
contact with old hens. That is ex- 
tremely important. It is one of the 
big things in poultry success. 

Providing your pullets’ with 
plenty of succulent pasture that 
hasn't had any chickens running 
over it for a year, preferably, is 
another big matter. 

But it is about some smaller 
things that we want to talk to- 
day, some things that you can still 
do something about this season. 


Don't overcrowd ... 


Last summer I was on a farm 
that was trying to raise 300 hy- 
brid pullets in a 10 by 12 brooder 
house. Sexed pullets had been 
bought. There had been hardly any 
death loss. Up to about 8 weeks 
the pullets had grown fine. But by 
the time they were 3 months old, 
when I saw them, they were defi- 
nitely slipping. 

The owner had been careful to 
get all the birds inside the house 
at night because he was afraid of 
varmits. But the house simply 
wasn’t big enough. It was impos- 
sible for all the birds to get on the 
perches. There had been a lot of 
climbing on top of each other at 
night. Feathers were roughed up 
and dirty. The oppressive heat 
from which they could not escape 
was sapping their natural vigor. 
They were not growing up to par 
and were pale and pinched looking. 

An 8 to 10 foot range shelter 
would have paid for itself in one 
summer with that flock. It would 
have been far wiser to have taken 
chances with the weasels and giv- 
en the pullets some roosts outside 
the house. A few 2 by 2’s laid 
across some saw horses would have 
done the job. 


Plenty of ventilation .. . 


An abundance of fresh air is a 
necessity for robust health. It is 
truly amazing how many chicken 
raisers do not appreciate that fact. 

Take all the windows out of the 
brooder house. If there is no open- 
ing in the back of the house, make 
one if you have to knock some 
boards off with an axe. Don’t wor- 
ry about drafts on growing pull- 
ets during hot weather. That cross 
ventilation is needed when the 
house is full of pullets. 


Be on lookout for mites -.. 


The little red chicken mite that 
hides in cracks around the 
perches during the day and crawls 


onto the chicken at night to suck 
blood can sometimes slip up on the 
best of poultry raisers. 
Anthracene oil will rid the 
perches of mites for at least a 
year but it should have been ap- 
plied while the house was empty. 
Should chickens come in contact 
with fresh anthracene oil they are 
likely to have their skin blistered. 
Lindane, 1% per cent solution, is 
recommended against mites when 
chickens are in the house. Its 
effect will last much longer than 
kerosene or old crank case oil. 


Clip the pasture... 


Clipping keeps weeds down and 
encourages new growth. It is the 
new, succulent growth that is high 
in protein and vitamins and that is 
preferred by the pullets. 


Keep feed troughs on sod... 


Feed troughs should be placed 
where there is sod, not bare 
ground. There will always be a 
heavy deposit of droppings around 
the feeders. On bare ground, a 
crust of manure will form and 
ideal conditions result for coccidio- 
sis and round worms, 

Make a practice of moving the 
troughs a bit every time you re- 
plenish the feed. Don't give the 
pullets a chance to kill out the sod 
in any one place. 

If the chickens are housed on 
pasture used by the dairy herd, 
protect a large enough area around 
the house so that there will be 
room enough to move the feeders. 

Use at least the broiler size 
(4 inches deep by 6 inches wide) 
and preferably even larger troughs 
for growing pullets. There is no 
economy in continuing to use chick 
size troughs. The feed wasted is 
appalling when the trough is too 
small to fit the chicken. Deep 
troughs, filled one-third full, save 
enough feed to pay for themselves 
in one season. 


Be a good housekeeper ... 


If you are using a wire-floored 
range shelter, be certain there is 
no place where the pullets can get 
under the floor to the droppings. 
Flies breed in manure and flies 
often mean tape worms in birds. 

Fill up any mud holes after a 
rain, holes wallowed by the pullets 
dusting. For some reason the chick- 
ens love to pick at the mud. Di- 
gestive troubles can develop. 

Be on a constant lookout for 
any dead birds, under the house or 
in a fence row. A dead bird plus a 
few hot days add up to ideal condi- 
tions for limberneck. 

Finally, scrub out the water 
pans every day. When you let 
slime accumulate, you are inviting 
trouble. Your pullets will appre- 
ciate it if you keep their water in 
the shade. They don’t need ice 
water but they do like cool water. 
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Why aren’t more hay crushers used? 


(Continued from page 643) 


ly academic point of view there 
isn't much question in my mind 
as to how a crusher should be 
built to do the best job we know 
how to do. But the manufac- 
turers are in a tough spot. It 
costs them a lot to put any ma- 
chine on the market these days. 

There are mowers on farms 
now. There is then a desire to 
use these mowers and build a 


separate, less expensive crusher. 
This, however, means an extra 
operation. The delays between 


mowing and crushing may reduce 
the effectiveness of crushing and 
bring up clogging problems. Clog- 
ging results in less effective crush- 
ing and bunching which interfere 
with drying. 

Another procedure is to combine 
a crusher with a standard mower 
now in production. This reduces 
development cost of a complete 
machine for the manufacturer and 
also the cost to the farmer. In 
field operation a machine of this 
type is mowing one swath while 


the previous swath is _ being 
crushed, thus eliminating fairly 
well the delay between cutting 


and crushing. This procedure in- 
volves dropping the material on 
the ground and then picking it up 
again. It may be responsible for 
some feeding troubles. 


New ideas ... 


If I were to throw caution to 
the wind and design a crusher 
from the ground up, I believe it 
would look a little like a pull-type 
combine. It would be equipped 
with a reel. The grass would fall 
from the cutter-bar directly to a 
canvas or draper and then be 
conveyed head first to a set of 
feeding rolls. These would feed 
two pair of large crushing rolls. 

The special feeding rolls would 


aid in feeding the material to the 
large crushing rolls which funda- 
mentally feed better than small 
rolls. The crushing rolls should 
all run fairly fast but the second 
set could run a little slower than 
the first set. This usually in- 
creases the effectiveness of the 
crushing. 

There should be a provision to 
separate the rolls mechanically be- 
cause they are bound to clog some- 
time. It eases a fellow’s nerves 
considerably while he is digging 
the stuff out if the rolls can be 
separated. 

Then after the forage is crushed 
there should be provision to drop 
the first swath directly back 
where it was cut. On subsequent 
rounds, the crushed material should 
be shifted over and dropped back 
of the tractor so that it wouldn't 
be necessary to drive over the 
crushed swath on the ground when 
cutting the next round. I believe 
driving over a swath after it is 
crushed and dropped on wet ground 
reduces the drying rate. 

Well, you can see this would be 
an expensive machine but it would 
also be a cracking good crusher. 
Whether anyone ever builds a 
crusher like this and whether 
enough farmers would buy it is a 
question. However, what I have 
tried to set down are the fea- 
tures which I think are desirable. 

Maybe somebody will come up 
with a crusher that is just as ef- 
fective and a lot simpler. I hope 
they do. The simpler and less 
expensive a machine can be and 
still do a good job, the more 
chance there is that such ma- 
chines will be adopted and will be 
used in producing better hay for 
the cows which I still think are 
getting cheated nowadays. 

THE END 
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“Paw outpulled every team at the fair 
with bis new, big B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires!" 


There's plenty of we for every job in the 
powerful new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip 
tires. You'll work more land in less time 
with a set of these tires on your tractor. 
Power-Grip cleats are high for deep pene- 
tration. They're angled so that you 
get full traction in reverse or forward. 
And the cleats are reinforced at the 
shoulder so that they stand rigid. The 


tread wears slowly—gives you more service 
for your tire dollars. Get all the power 
out of your tractor that was built into ict. 
Put it on B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires. 
See them today at your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer. The address is listed under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
B. P. Goodrich Tire & Equipment Co., a Division 
of The B. PF. Goodrich Co., Akron 18, Obie. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich—First in Rubber 
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IN THE DAIRY RESEARCH LABORATORY of famed Babcock Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Owens-Illinois Glass Block provide better 
daylighting with little or no upkeep costs. In this dairy laboratory — 
and in modern dairies across the nation —light-controlling glass block 
and vision strip keep brightness at comfortable levels, provide vision 
and ventilation, Room temperatures are easily regu!ated because glass 


block insulate so efficiently. 


Ir you are planning to remodel 
your dairy barn or build a new 
one, take a tip from modern dairies 
and dairy laboratories: use clean- 
looking Owens-IIlinois Glass Block 
for maximum daylighting with 
minimum maintenance. 


Glass block panels flood barns 
with soft, diffused daylight; keep it 
warm and free of drafts in winter, 
cool in summer. Sash replacement 
worries are eliminated. Panels are 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 


AN @ PRODUCT 


extremely hard to break, can’t rust 
or rot. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block are 
easy to install with standard 
mason’s tools. They are handled in 
the same way as concrete blocks — 
same mortar materials and similar 
laying technique . . . go in at the 
same time. It’s so easy you can do 
it yourself, Panels can be made to 
fit any size opening—no frame is 
necessary. 


Owens-ILuinois 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











SiloYnloaders 


ARE FARM - ENGINEERED 
AND FARM - TESTED TO... 


STANDARD 
SIZES ARE 
12-14-16 
18 AND 20 
FOOT. 








installation 
and Service 
Specialists in 
All Dairy Sec- 
tions of U.S.A. 
and Canada. 





HANDLE GRASS AND CORN SILAGE, 
FROZEN OR UN-FROZEN @ INCREASE 
MILK PRODUCTION @ PREVENT AC- 
CIDENTS @ *REVENT WASTE @ SAVE 
LABOR 

sy to transter from one silo to another. 


NO OTHER CAN COMPARE! 


PROVEN TO BE LIGHTER, FASTER, 
AND EASIER TO INSTALL... YET 
PRICED SO THAT EVERY DAIRY 
FARMER SHOULD OWN ONE. 





Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners [) Silo Unloaders () 
Barn Equipment () 








Address 





City State 
+748 - e)° . ® 

















DAIRY FARM HOME 





and milk to drink 


June is Dairy Month. This year the theme 
is “Festival of Better Living.” Versatile 
milk and its products take the spotlight. 


by Marian Pike 


HE Festival of Better Living 
during Dairy Month empha- 
ize wain the need for milk 


everyone's diet. Teen-age girls, 

particular, are likely to get far 
too little milk for their needs. 
Some fear it is fattening though 
food specialists of the United States 
Department Agriculture can 
raphically portray the reasons why 


ti is not true 

For a refreshing snack drink that 
is a bargain in calories, considering 
unt of nourishment it 
eggnog with 
teen-agers are 
their eg soda-counter 
tall glasses with straws. 


the great ar 
carries they suggest 
fruit flavor These 

nog 


Style, in 


Fruit Juice Eggnog 


4 teaspoons sugar 

\ teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

1 quart milk 

3 tablespoons orange Juice 
Whipped cream, if desired 


Beat sugar, salt, and eggs to- 
gether until the eggs are thick. 
Pour in the milk and stir in the 
fruit juice. Pour into tall glasses 
and add a dab of whipped cream. 
} servings. 

The easy way to serve a fancy 
milk drink is to buy chocolate 
flavored drink from your food store 
The particular brand available to 
us is a little too dark and rich for 
our taste. So I pour the glasses 


full of plain milk and add 
flavored drink I some- 


about 


chocolate 


the chocolate drink by 


i tablespoon per glass of 


times fortify 


stirring in 


oh, Fae 


your local food store. 


CHOOCOLATE-FLAVORED DRINKS, 
They are delicious served either hot or cold. 


dry skim milk. More often I add 
a spoonful of chocolate syrup to 
plain milk or to milk which has 
been stirred up from dry skim milk. 

This chocolate drink is shown 
served with sandwiches which fea- 
ture variations of cottage cheese 
spread. One consists of 1 cup cot- 
tage cheese blended with 2 table- 
spoons of cream (more or less), '4 
cup chopped olives or pimiento, ' 
teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon onion 
juice, or a few shakes of onion 
salt. Work to spreading consistency 
and use with rye or Boston brown 
bread 

The spread in the white sand- 
wiches is made the same way, omit- 
ting the olives and the onion juice, 


and substituting % cup chopped 
almonds and 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice. This is a very good spread, 
but the nuts can make it a little 


expensive if you have to buy them. 
Feel free to substitute any nuts 
that are native to your area; we 
use black walnuts here, or the 
pecans Aunt Florence sends us 
from Texas. 


Interesting pamphlet available... 


You may be interested in a 
pamphlet the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Extension Service, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., puts out which answers 
40 questions about food, It is called 
“Fact, Fad and Fraud About Food.” 
The number of the pamphlet is 


F-207. The answers to the milk 
questions are particularly interest- 
ing to us. 


They point out that the nutrients 





like these, can be purchased at 


# 





TEEN-AGERS ENJOY something quite different in beverages. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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Being prepared here is a fruit juice eggnog; recipe is below, 


which cause milk to be such an ex- 
cellent food for children are also 
needed by adults, especially for 
elderly persons since it is high in 
protein, minerals, and vitamins, and 
can be taken by persons with poor 
teeth or none. It answers the ques- 
tion of whether pasteurizing milk 
destroys its nutritive value, the an- 
swer being, no, except for some 
loss of vitamin C. Milk is not a 
very high source of this vitamin, 
anyway, and most of us depend 
on our citrus fruits, tomatoes, and 
cabbage for vitamin C. 

Milk to drink is the most effi- 
cient way of getting plenty of it 
consumed by our families, but there 
are many ways to fortify the diet 
by the use of milk in cooking. 
Custards are high on this list. 

Many homemakers keep baked 
cup custards on hand for easy des- 
serts. They slip a few custard cups 
in the oven practically every time 
the oven is heated for another pur- 
pose. After you have finished bak- 
ing at high or moderate speed, turn 
the oven down; slip in the custards 
and let them finish up at their own 
leisurely speed. You can turn the 
oven clear off before the custards 
are quite set and thus use practi- 
cally all of your oven heat. 

To add a little variety to plain 
custards, you may add a little 
spice, cinnamon, nutmeg, or mace. 
You may drop a few nuts in the 
custard cup before pouring in the 
custard, or raisins, or even little 
candies, A carmel-flavored custard 


results if you place a little brown 
sugar in the bottom of the cup. 


Here is a recipe which is good 
at mealtime or as a between-meal 
snack: 


Baked Peach Custard 


4 eggs, slightly beaten 

Y% cup sugar 

, teaspoon salt 

1 quart milk, scalded 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

6 cooked, drained peach halves 

8 tablespoons brown sugar 

2 tablespoons silivered, tohsted 
almonds 

Dash of nutmeg 


Add sugar and salt to slightly- 
beaten eggs; blend. Gradually add 
milk, stirring constantly. Add va- 
nilla; mix thoroughly. Pour into in- 
dividual custard cups; set in a pan 
of hot water. Bake in a moderate 
oven 325 degrees for 35 minutes. 
Fill centers of peaches with brown 
sugar and almonds. Place a peach 
half in the center of each partially- 
baked custard. Sprinkle custards 
with nutmeg. Continue baking 10 
minutes longer, or until a _ silver 
knife inserted near the center comes 
out clean. Serve in custard cups 
with light cream if desired. Makes 
6 servings. 

That magic powder, dry skim 
milk, can also be used for a baked 
custard. Using the recipe above, 
you omit the fluid milk. Mix 1 cup 
of dry milk with the sugar and 
salt. Beat with the eggs with a 
rotary beater until well blended. 
Stir in 4 cups of warm water and 
you will see what they mean by the 
Festival of Better Living. 

THE END 





VERSATILITY OF MILK is shown in a sample baked custard to 
which new interest and taste have been added with the peach halves. 
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From Day to Day 


by ‘Lois J. Hurley 


H*=: you ever kept track of 
the number of hours you 
work a week on housekeep- 
ing tasks? According to a research 
study at the University of Wis- 
consin, it totals over 52. 


Woman's work ... 


Getting three meals a day and 
cleaning up afterwards takes the 
most time. This is despite the fact 
that actual preparation time of 
meals has been cut down,- with the 
advent of mixes and frozen foods. 
Shopping time makes up the dif- 
ference, here. 

More time goes into home man- 
agement and family and child care, 
according to the study, and this is 
good. Cuts in time spent sewing 
and mending were observed. 

Today’s young homemaker feels 
a great responsibility to her family 
and to her community, which 
causes her to head everything from 
the P.T.A. to the neighborhood 
cancer drive. She feels that she 
must keep up with the times in 
order to do a good job of raising 
her children; she wants to feel in- 
formed concern for the problems 
of the world; she wants to run her 
home efficiently and well, creating 
a warm family life; she wants to 
keep young and attractive; she 
wants to continue to be a compan- 
ion to her husband and help him 
get ahead; she wants to maintain 
a social life with her friends. 

Yet, she’s only a small creature 
of so much strength and stamina 
and there are physical limits that 
nature puts on her, much as she 
may feel she can disregard them. 

We've all read articles and heard 
speeches in the last few years 
comparing the lot of the modern 
homemaker with that of her grand- 


mother. Who had it easy? Was 
it grandma? In some ways, I 
think so. 


Grandma probably worked hard- 
er physically than her grand- 
daughter does, today. She did all 
the family sewing; she did the 
gardening, the canning, the meat 
preserving, the cleaning, the cook- 
ing, the soap-making. When night 
came she probabiy tumbled into 
bed, tired as a dog, but without 
pressures on her that her grand- 
daughter carries. 

If a neighbor got sick, Grandma 
toox her turn at nursing him. She 
went to church on meeting Sundays 
and packed a basket for the set- 
out dinner on the last day of 
school. Occasionally a group of la- 
dies got together for a quilting bee 
or maybe there would be a card 
game with the neighbors, once a 
month. That was about the extent 
of her outside interests and they 
were relaxed and there was noth- 
ing “have-to” about them. If her 
children were denied privileges 
that we think today’s child must 
have, Grandma didn’t know about 
it, therefore she didn’t worry. She 
wasn’t afraid to grow old and felt 
no concern about holding onto 
Grandpa! 

What is the answer for today’s 
harassed young homemaker? There 
doesn’t seem to be any, unless life 
can, somehow, go back to a simpler 
schedule. 


Vacations ... 


Everybody needs a change from 
routine. One of the simple things 
that can relieve the pressure on 
our young women today is a few 
hours free time, once in awhile. 


Packing for a trip brings to ev- 
ery woman the problem of just 
what clothes to take that will be 
comfortable, attractive and ade- 
quate. A clothing specialist friend 


color with highlights in the way 
scarves and a few pieces of inex- 
pensive jewelry should send you 
out each day, well-dressed. 


and water protection. Tuck a silk 
in the pocket. 

A simple, comfortable suit with 
a couple of blouses in one of the 
new fabrics that dry quickly and 
need no ironing should be included. 
A knit dress, either Jersey or rib- 
bon-knit, is good to include. If you 
are going to be doing anything of a 
dress-up nature, one of the all-over 
pleated dresses that you can wash 
and drip dry might go into the 
bag. If you are going to a hot cli- 
mate, try to take along cottons or 
cotton blends, as they are cooler 
than the “miracle” fabrics. 

Add a washable orlon stole, 
shrug or sweater, a nylon knit pa- 
jama-robe set, nylon under things 
and some hose with cotton feet, if 
you are going to do much walking. 

Speaking personally, one of the 
handiest things I have ever dis- 
covered for car travel is one of 
those bars that hang across the 
car, above and in front of the back 
seat. My husband installs one each 
time we change cars; there are 
hooks that go on either side and 
the bar swings from them. It has 
rubber grips that you adjust to 
hold the clothes in place and they 
may be pushed aside so the driv- 
er’s back view is not obstructed 
and plenty of space is available for 
a child (or children) to play or 
sleep on the back seat. 


Potato bakes . .. 


If you are “on the hook” for a 
luncheon for your club or group of 
friends, make a “potato bake” 
your main item. Use the big, ten- 
der-skinned, white potatoes, if you 
can get them, scrub them clean 
and wrap them in aluminum foil. 
Bake until done, remove from the 
shells into a warmed bowl. 

Beat them fluffy, salt and re- 
turn to the shell and pass a bowl 
of sour cream to which chopped 
green onion, onion juice or onion 
salt has been added, along with 
salt and pepper. 

Beat them fluffy with warmed 
milk and beat in crumbled crisp 
bacon and chopped parsley. Or 
prepare dried beef in a cream 
sauce and whip into the potatoes. 
Use white tuna in cream sauce in 
the same way. Add chopped hard- 
boiled egg to the fluffy potatoes, 
top with a slice of cheese and run 
under the broiler until cheese 
melts. Or think up other combi- 
nations you want to try. It only 
takes 15 or 20 minutes to get the 
luncheon on the table, for the po- 
tatoes are baking as your guests 
arrive and you have prepared the 
“mixes” ahead of time. 

Serve the potato in its fluffy 
richness in its shell on the plate 
and add a green vegetable such as 
asparagus, green beans, or spinach; 
a garnish of parsley; pickled peach 
or watermelon; and a tossed or 
fruit salad. 


















































yords 35-inch fabric 


4820. These seporates 


inch fabric; skirt, 





tokes 4% yords 35-inch fabric; 


mix-match beavtifully; 
note weekend packing worries. Misses’ sizes 12 to 
20. Size 16 blouse and shorts take 3\% yords 35- 


3% yords 























9039. The perfect go-everywhere dress 
shorter, fuller figure. Best of all, no alteration 
worries. Half sizes 14% to 24%. Size 16%, dress 


4512. Wonderfully flattering style for the half-siz- 
ers. Note the newsy back interest and the scallop 


trim. Half sizes 14% to 241%. Size 164 takes 3% 
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$___________fer patterns, 25< each. 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 
‘S yy" get income from pasture only % 
S . 
2 { after the nutrients produced are 
~—J converted into milk. To get a good 
return from the acres in pasture you must 
first produce a good crop It is important 
to select the right crop varieties and use 
fertilizer and good cropping practices. How- 
ever, the final value of the pasture to you 


by the amount of milk 
that the cow produces pet Therefore, 
good pasture production must be combined 
with good grazing and feeding practices. 
Start by producing a pasture and 
then make sure that most of it is converted 
that has increased 


must be measured 


acre 


; 
good 


into milk. One practice 
milk production per acre is intensified rota- 
tional grazing of good legume-grass mixtures. 

This plan calls for small plots that will 
provide grazing for 1 to 3 days. The size 
of the pasture plots is determined by size 
of herd, kind of crop, and growing season. 
One acre should supply adequate grazing for 
15 to 20 cows for about 3 days 

The important thing is to use as small a 
plot as practical and move the cows to a 
fresh area when good grazing is not abun- 
dant. Dry cows or heifers may be grazed 
on the plots after the milking cows have 


eaten the very best part. 
The cows are then moved 
id the grazed plot is given a 
y period of 3 to 5 weeks. 


to a new area 
growth re- 

The fencing plan for intensive rotational 

izing is not as difficult as it first seems. 
Use light wire electric fence and light posts 
that can be moved easily. The main plots 
can be laid out during early spring or slack 
periods. It takes only a few minutes each 
day to switch the cows from one plot to an- 
other and to move single wire cross fences. 

In early season some of the plots may be 
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GOOD LEGUME-GRASS PASTURE provides 
most nutrients needed for milk production. 


harvested for hay or silage. During the 
poorer growing season larger plots may be 
needed. You will be able to see demonstra- 
tions of rotational grazing in most areas. 

Another method of harvesting good pas- 
tures that has created a lot of interest is 
green feeding (see Feeding Column on page 
638). The main objective of green feeding 
as with intensive rotational grazing is har- 
vesting all of the crop at the right stage of 
growth, preventing tramping, and allowing 
for recovery period. 

In order to get the most out of a pasture 
you must harvest it wisely. .The quality of 
the pasture will determine the amount and 
kind of grain needed. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





Provide fresh water at all times 


‘THE water supply is one of the most 
3 important requirements of hogs. 
— Yet it is very often neglected. You 
can provide an automatic waterer attached to 
@ pressure system, or a self-watering device 
in a tank. Either kind is a dependable method 
for watering hogs. Your waterer should be 
placed close to the feeders and shade where it 
will be convenient for the hogs to get water 
at any time, 

Weaning pigs will require about one-half 
gallon of water per day, while a 200-pound 
hog will drink about two gallons per day. 
One automatic waterer should be provided 
for each 20 growing hogs 

Sows nursing a litter will need more water 
since their milk is more than 80 per cent wa- 
ter. It is not unusual for sows to drink as 
much as 5 gallons per day. 

Your hogs need plenty of water for all the 
vital processes of the body, such as digestion 
ind absorption of food nutrients, and the re- 
moval of waste from the body. Water is very 
important in regulating the body temperature. 

Hogs should have all the water they care to 
drink. They usually do not drink too much 
unless they are given salt in their ration. 
When water cannot be provided so that your 
hogs can drink whenever they are thirsty, 
they should be watered at regular intervals. 
It is always advisable to water twice a day, 
three times in hot weather. 

If your hogs do not have good, fresh water 
at all times, they will not make the best use 
of their feed. There is no substitute for 


good, clean drinking water. Water can be a 
source of disease and a place where pigs can 
pick up parasites. This is especially true if 
they are forced to drink out of mud holes 
sometimes found about the hog lot. 
Furnishing water for your hogs to drink 
is not the only water requirement for the hog 
enterprise. You need to take into considera- 
tion the water necessary for flushing out 
pens, alleys, feeding floors, and wetting down 
areas for the hogs in extremely hot weather. 
Pigs are noted for wallowing in water or mud 
in hot weather to keep themselves cool. Some 
hog men provide sanitary concrete hog wal- 
lows on their farms. —F. J. Giesler 





BARNEY FARMLAN 





“You sure it’s a bull? Hate to do all 
this running for nothing.” 
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Know moisture content of hay 


FIELD curing hay is a method that 

depends upon the sun and the 

wind to reduce the moisture content 

of freshly-cut hay to a poiht which makes it 

safe for storage with a minimum of heating 

or molding. Freshly-cut hay will usually have 

a moisture content of from 70 to 85 per cent 

depending upon the weather, the stage of 
maturity, and soil moisture conditions. 

Loose, long hay (usually handled with a 
hay loader and hay fork) should not be 
stored when moisture content is over 27 or 
28 per cent. When field-cured hay is baled, 
moisture content should not exceed 24 or 
25 per cent. If it is to be chopped and blown 
into storage, again moisture content should 
not exceed 24 or 25 per cent. 

In mow curing we depend upon forced air, 
either heated or unheated, to replace part of 
the work done by the sun and the wind in 
the field curing of the hay. When weather 
conditions are favorable, it is possible to let 
the sun and the wind reduce the moisture 
content to about 30 or 35 per cent before 


storing for mow curing. 
—F. V. Burcalow 





Side-dress with nitrogen 


T°? GROW 100 bushels of corn per 
acre you must have: 
a (1) Adequate plant populations 
(10,000 to 12,000 on sandy soils, and 15,000 
to 17,000 on silt loams or heavier soils), 

(2) Adequate phosphate and potash, 

(3) Proper hybrid, 

(4) Weed and insect control, 

(5) Favorable climatic conditions. 

Unless you have these conditions, side- 
dressing with additional nitrogen may not 
pay. Yet, nitrogen is usually the nutrient 
most limiting for corn production. 

If nitrogen recommendations by soil tests 
are not available,.it is still possible to pre- 
dict with reasonable accuracy the condition 
under which one will expect to get response 
from additional nitrogen fertilizer. The pre- 
vious crops, amount of manure applied, etc., 
have an important effect on the amount of 
nitrogen needed. 

The following table indicates the pounds 
of nitrogen that should be applied for dif- 
ferent conditions on a heavy (silt or clay) 
soil, assuming a plant population of 14,000 
or more plants per acre: 


Corn following: 

















corn grassy sod alfaifa sod 
Dark-colored soil ibs. N Ibs. N Ibs. N 
with manure 50 50 i?) 
without manure 100 80 30 
Light-colored soil 
with manure 100 80 30 
without manure 150 120 80 


To add 100 pounds of nitrogen to the soil 
it takes 320 pounds of ammonium nitrate, 
120 pounds of anhydrous ammonia, or 220 
pounds of urea. 

Equal yields can be expected from apply- 
ing the same amount of nitrogen regardless 
of form. The common nitrogen fertilizers 
and their nitrogen contents are as follows: 
anhydrous ammonia (82% per cent), urea 
(45 per cent), low-pressure nitrogen solutions 
(34 to 41 per cent), ammonium nitrate (3344 
per cent), ammonia solutions (26 per cent), 
ammonium sulfate (204% per cent), sodium 
nitrate (20 per cent), and calcium nitrate 
(20 per cent). 

All are about equally effective per pound 
of nitrogen applied. 

It should be remembered that no amount 
of nitrogen fertilizer will replace the phos- 
phate and potash that is necessary for 
proper growth. Thus, adequate amounts of 
these elements must also be applied. 

—E. A. Engelbert 
—A. E. Peterson 





HANDY HINTS 


DF “SLIP-THROUGH” IN FENCE ‘ 


: Quiet 
your 
herd... 

















YY 
FLAKES! 


Lo! 
SHORT N’ 














maintain milk production... 





As an exit or entrance, these 
openings can be placed in barnyard 
fences where large gates are not 
needed. Set posts in a triangle, 
about 14 to 16 inches apart, de- 
pending on your girth. 

Colorado Mrs. HELEN DALEY 




















N’ FATAL 


...with GULF 
LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


You'll reduce stamping and switching, keep cows 
quiet with famous Gulf Livestock Spray. It helps 
shield your cows from annoying insects at milk- 
ing time and during the height of the day when 
flies are worst. Gulf Livestock Spray has a de- 
pendable, quick-killing pyrethrin formula—time- 
tested and proved on dairy farms. 





TRAILER FOR BALED HAY 





that’s 


FLY 
FLAKES 














Jje This trailer for baled hay is only : : ; ; 
hill em fast Fy and easy Sys kesaem alt the apaead Protects! Kills flies, gnats, fleas, lice, ticks, mosquitoes. 
Two axles are set on top of a Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand flies and 
FLY FLAKES kill flies in minutes Kill | truck frame and held in place with For about buffalo gnats. 


resistant strains * Kill maggots* Are | U bolts around frame. The rear ; : 


economical to use + For dairy barns, helps prevent ruts in the field. annoyance. 
feed rooms, poultry houses, manure Utah Don R. CHRISTENSEN ie 

20 abi res Improves coat condition and appearance. 
piles and outside areas. Costs only about a cent = Ppe 


and a half a day per cow! ; irecte "a 

FLY FLAKES are the simplest, most Pubsadbniienn ones Just “= as directed... GULF LIVESTOCK 
USE RUBBER BASE PAINT SPRAY imparts no odor or taste to milk! 
effective and yet the most econom- tainer—guaranteed to 
ical control devised. If you use a rubber base paint See or your 
in markin your milk cans, you 7 oo 

Available in 1 Ib. cans; 2,5, 10 and | win find the lettering stays on Get GULF LIVESTOCK 
25 Ib. bags. *Trodemork | Much longer. Rubber ‘base paints SPRAY before fly time 


withstand the strong detergents 


better than other types of paint. Available at your farm implement dealer's, milk 








g: Minnesota A. ZAWISTOWSKI plant, feed store, Gulf station. Or call your Gulf 
supplier. 
MATHIESON 3924-A KEEPS BARN DOOR CLOSED To kill flies in the house: Quick-Action Gulf- 


spray for your spray gun! Powerful push-button 
Gulfspray Aerosol Bomb! 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INSECTICIDE DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3. MD. + LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 














Buy ... 
U. S. SECURITY BONDS. ' > a single issue of HOARD’S 
Don t Miss e « » DAIRYMAN in the coming 
months! Our Editors are 
most enthusiastic about the features planned for coming is- 
sues. Every day we get letters from folks who waited just a 
little too long to renew and so missed a few issues. 

Take advantage of today’s prices and extend or renew 
your subscription NOW! Simply tear off the address portion 
on back cover and mail with your check. 


Send Renewal Today to 


FHOARDS SIAIRYMAN 














Keep Herd Records 


You know the only sound basis on 
which to plen your breeding pro- 
gram is records—records kept faith- 
fully and regularly. 

Keeping records of ancestry and 
milk production is easy and pleasant 
if you use Hoord’s Doairyman milk 
record sheets and herd books. 

Drop us a postal saying, ‘Send 
me samples and prices of herd books An old implement lever and a 








end milk py piece of chain were used to make FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
hs te . this fastener for building doors. 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Helps keep out cold and prevents 3 Years — $2.00 5 Years — $3.00 
. a wind damage. A pin drops into a (Regular Rate $1.00 a Year) 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. hole to hold lever tight. (CANADA: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 




















Illinois Cc. F. MARLEY 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


~~ Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rete for 

wanted and position wanted’ 

addres J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, 
advertisements must be signed BOX =z, 


unt a6 8 additional words 
CHECK WITH ORDER 
none MUST 


nein 


Copy must 
FURNISH REFERENCES. 


advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except fer ‘help 
advertising which is only 20 yr - per word per insertion. Count 


dered as cight words. Silind 





care Moard’s Satvymnen, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ 
Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
reach us four 
Send 


and 


weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 


order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 











nuy ‘ jairy heifers and 
ar a guaiity 
I aWANS I Lake 
i ’ i 12-7 
" Jeraeys 
s° 
all 
' IN rg 
{ 
ARRIVING W 
wi AM CLOW 
2-8 
t HOLSTEIN as ny 
‘ ade 
! 7 M M € 
HOLSTEIN i jam 
‘ : tup 
i any 
FRE 5 Ont 
Ca " 
ATTENTION yine and att jealera We 
‘ ' ) eshen this 
' ‘ i know your 
ceds We mm supply a BOTTEMA 
FARM ; ges ind. Pia 1 8206 20-* 
KENYON I Farm set « jairy farm 
‘ for f ‘ I ge sele of choice 
it : t alf heifers freah 
: ‘ r.8. and 
Ha ‘ t l srioad ckload lots 
KENYON BROTHERS CU Rigi lilinois 
P Ele \.* 
KEATING | Fart fers large selection 
" ee le ed ows ‘ heif 
De buying on oF 
e ‘ Call of 
I \ Ww I phone 
14 14.* 
LARGE selectior of Holetein end Cvuernsey 
springer y ger eifers and 
young springer vs. CHESTER FROBERG 
Valparais Indiana 17-* 
HOLSTEINS and ys—-Larg selection of 
; and fre s and heilers 
TH « Bang ‘ STANLEY BURNIDGE 
y 49N at i fe Dairy Cattle | 
* I li " moda ns Eatab- 
' 18 A gvod at Claremore 
VUkia Pr : Clarem it 1-24 
ncoistenco Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Kikhos Wisconsin 1i-* 
NORTHERN § dairy attle direct from farmer- 
bre 4 imen availa Orders filled 
rb 1 Bangs tested BARRON COOP 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES ASSN hdw Syn 
ard, Mgr Ba Wisconsit 22-° 
REGISTERED (juerneey calves K. V. FARM, 
Wisconsin 11-* 
REGISTERED H ‘ s. Certified 
\ PAUL VAN CLEV}I I town 
I yivania 2-° 
CHOICE il ein and Guer y dairy cows and 
- red appr : s ve inal 
JAMES ft WRIAH kz M wonageo 
Y 2-* 
HOLSTEIN and fers © production 
" la ' Wisconsin 
‘ ‘ reeding aift i vaccinated, 
Bang and 1.8 ested. PIPER BROS Wa- 
‘ WW I b he 17 6-* 
MIDWESTERN Dairy Cattle Salk ry Thurs- 
‘ . { ally oe ng rn e ice 
‘ : reed Arena PI ite Fair- 
‘ le. I 5. Springfield, M ari TONY 
rHORNTON Manager. Specia 1“ im Dairy 
Dispersals at suct anywhere 6-* 
REGISTERED Ay: and Holst« cows and 
heifers. Vaccinated, Accredited. Five hundred 
! t se from PEARSON BROS 
Avonsy Furmes, Waterdown, Ontario, Can. 6-° 
CHOICE Holstein and (Cwuer jairy heifers 
trom 35 » 900 pounds. H 14-15¢ per 
j i seys 13-l4e per pound All 
: j y pound Also apringing cows 
and be . Wr " LINK BROTHERS, 
INC Mis g. Wi nsin 8-° 
REGISTERED ti teins One to 20 months, 
‘ er sox ry « raleed and Burke breed 
ing PAUI McFARLAND Water ‘ Whe 
sit 10-3 
QUALITY dairy we for sale 00 Registered 
and gra Ww and Canadian Holsteins, 
' p vaiue (-Gar- 
a . epresented Private sales 
j y i> ss ; lairy auction sale. 75 
: hevlers a Wed sday night 
y LAKELAND STOCK FARM 
4 M gat Buy ¥ r cows where good 
te ee . square dealing 6-epl 
ENTIRE : i grade « red Holsteins 
y : zs. W t letaile. BOX 
; i i Dairy Port Atkinson, 
W 11-2 
CATTLE MARKERS 
ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic Send 
for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H. Wayne, Pennsylvania 18-° 
DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for wns afd neck Write tor folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. ©, Hunt- 
ington, Indians 16-* 





~_ STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





ATTENTION Farmere—PFight mastitie with Dr 
Heese Clark's Pen-Fe teontaine nitrofurazone 
pe nic Tw tubes free with 10 ($7.90) 
Satistaction guaranteed KENSINGTON VET- 
ERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, Box 75 
Keasington, Contecticut 12-3 





MASTITIS Testers Send for tree sample and 














literature. LARAY MFG. ©O., Pataskala, 
Ohio. 20-* 

ARTIFICIAL Breedere—Semen Inspection. Elec- 
tric Microscope 350X. Standard optics. Cedar 
case. 72 slides-coverglass. One stained sperm 
slide. Satisfaction guaranteed. §50.00. 77,000 
(838 Microscopes U. 8. Schools. GENERAL 
SCIENCE, Box 8425, Minneapolis 16, Min- 

eoota 11-2 
DAIRYMEN—Masti treat disposable syringes, 
$48 loz 12 dozen order; $5.40 doz., 6 doz- 
rder; $6.00 single dozen. Postpaid. 500,- 
penicillin, 250 mg. streptomycin, 2 sulfas, 
balt and papain. One «syringe sufficient for 
2 quarters in mild cases. Check with order. 
CONNBOCTIOCUT VETERINARY SUPPLY, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

HORN weights. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 
1% Ib., and 2 tbs. Tattoo markers $5.25 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of, 
nk, and fall directions. We also carry com- 
plete line of ear tags neck chains, veter- 
inary inetrumentes supplies serums reme- 
dies in fact everything for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUP- 
PLY ©CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa 24-* 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

FOR Sale—Clayton 15 H. P. steam generator. 
GRO. PEARSON, Burlington, lows. 

NEW 7% gallon stainless steel milking ma- 
chine pails $22.00 Vacuum pumps WIL- 
LIAM REID CO 2271 Clybourn, Chicago, 
Iitinois 12-10 

4 CAN 1 HC new Milk Cooler. Regular $3550.00, 
now only $175.00. BENSON FEED MILLS, 
INC., 6136 Military Avenue, Omaha, 4, Nebr. 

ONE 2 unit Hinman Milker with vacuum pump 
and YHP motor, pipe and outlets for 38 
head milk cows; $100.00. Ten stanchion . wa- 
terers; $2.50 each. One 20° boom weed sprayer 
with lrope for corn spraying, for tractor 
mounting; $35.00 z. R DELLENBACK, 
Hampehire, Iilinois. Phone 5851. 

DAIRIES 

GRADE A, retail dairy, fully equipped 453 
acres, 65 irrigated. Three modern dwellings. 
Geed retail market. Good dairy herd. Reason- 
able down payment with easy terms. Owners 
retiring FRENCH DAIRY, Superior, Mon- 
tana. 11-2 





IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION—Insist on genuine Auto-Lock pipe, 
Gorman-Rapp pumps, Buckner sprinklers All 
leaders in their field. Write for free engineered 
proposal The best for MICHIGAN OR- 
CHARD SUPPLY CO., Haven, Michi- 
gan. Phone 252. 6-* 


HAY AND BEDDING 


DEHVALFALFA Chops, with molasses. Baled 
SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Ohio 9-* 


FEED BAGS 





less 
South 








h ay 
Bavaria 








‘or your empty cotton 
Write for our quota- 


prices 
bags. 


WE pay highest 
and burlap feed 








tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 

COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 


post pullers. Immediate ship- 
EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 


steel fence post 


STANDARD 








ments 
Air, Maryland 18-* 

FOR Sale—Complete Leach silo unloader for corn 
silage. Excellent condition, weed two seasons. 
For 14 foot silo Has SHP motor Bargain 
priced. Inquire DAIRY DEPARTMENT, North 
Dakota Agricultural College Fargo North 
Dakota 11-2 

GUARANTEED Silo-Matic silo unloaders——Also 
auger bunk feeders——feeds up to 300 head in 
20 minutes automatically Wet, hard packed 
or frozen silage no problem. 30 days free trial. 
Low coset. Write RAILOO OO., INC., Plain- 
field, Illinois 11-* 

SILOS 

SILO Plane—Build upright concrete silos from 
building blocks Save 75% Copyrighted 
plans $5.00 cash eo C.0.D PAUL 


HOLOWKA, Route 4, York, Pennsylvania. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


share or cash—240 or 400 acres close 
fine soil all plowland, 
good buildings, 62 stanchions, may consider 
beef or feeder. Mar. 31-57. Must be top op- 
erator, neat, best references, satisfactory finan- 
cial shape Write fully BOX 722, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 

12-3 
lease. In operation, avail- 
for 40 to 70 heads. 
roued, barns, 4 room modern cot- 
equipped or without equipment. 
Florida, on main highways. 
$1800 per year. G. G. COPE. 
Florida. Phone 1465J. 








TO rent, 
Racine, Wisconsin, 


dairy for 
15th, suitable 


sin 
FLORIDA 
able July 
(irass year 
tage Fully 
Edge of Deland, 


River and lake 
LAN, 


Deland, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





377 ACRE dairy Farm in northeastern Minneso- 
ta. Where the future is bright with the sea- 
way and taconite. One of best dairy barns in 
northeastern Minnesota. Modern house,” silos, 
heifer barn, etc. Grade A bulk milk, Duluth 
pool. $15,000-——a sacrifice price for quick sale. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. SHEEKS 
FARM, Kimberly, Minnesota. 


FOR Sale—560 acre dairy farm near Hi ton 
College. Houghton, N. Y¥. 36 stanchion 
6 bedroom house, Artesian well, New York 


milk market. Write CHARLES MOLYNEAUX, 
Franklinville, New York. 

EARLY Heavy soil 240 acres. All- 
modern eight room home. 100 ft. 40 cow barn, 
steel equipped, barn cleaner, hay drier, elec- 
tric hay hoist, 40 ft. conerete stave silo. 
Grade “‘A"’ milkhouse, Other buildings. §18,- 
000 takes it! 40 Guernsey cows and 10 heif- 
ers (bred); 2 tractors; complete machinery. 
$12,000 additional. All ready to go! A real 
producer! BAKER LAND & TITLE OO., 
Land Specialists Since 1874, St. Croix Fails, 
Wisconsin. 

VIRGINIA livestock, 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, 
H. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 12-* 

220 ACRE tarm, central Wisconsin, over 70 
head cattle, all modern machinery, 3 tractors. 
Income $1800.00 per month. Price §46,200-— 
terms Many other farms from $3,000 up. 
Send for free list, VERN STEVENS, Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin, Rep. Johnson Realty, Phone 
Spencer 2236. 12-4 

BLACKBELT dairy and cattle farms. No snows. 
10 clovers and grasses. $6.00 for milk. ER- 
NEST F. RANDALL, Realtor, P. O. Box 
368, Selma, Alabama. 1-* 

SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all locajed 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our lists are always complete. Write for free 
estalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 

6-* 


dairy farms and country 
Realtor. John 


consin 

FoR Sale—168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. Fully stocked. Good buildings, 
modern equipment. Inquire BOX 695, care 
Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-* 


STROUT Catalog—Mailed free! Farms, homes, 
businesses, 34 states, coast-to-coast, 5,046 
bargains described. World's largest; 56 years 
service. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicage 3, Illinois, 7-* 

CALIFORNIA Dairy, Grade “A, 230 acres. 
On highway. Irrigated clover pasture. Also 
dry pasture. Modern buildings. Jersey herd 
and equipment included, $125,000. Terms. 
RICHARD H. BOSSE, Realtor, Marysville, 
California. 11-2 

EASTERN Oregon's famous Malheur County. 


Account tractor accident forced to retire. 170 
acres——154 irrigated, plenty water. 2 four-room 
modern houses, other buildings. Cross income 
1955—$14 362.00. Price, $45,000.00. §10.,- 
000.00 down. 20 years 5%. May consider 
partnership. 939 acres best fenced range pas- 
ture may be purchased for additional §15,- 
000.00. D. E. BELNAP, wate 2, Vale, 
Oregon. 11-2 
313 ACRE cattle or dairy farm, located in Pied- 


mont, Carolina, 2 miles from Mocksville, North 
Carolina. 110 acres of improved pasture, 1 
dwelling, 2 barns, well watered large creek 
runs through property almost mile, 2 well 
stocked lakes for fishing. Priced right. Easy 
terms E. C. MORRIS, Mocksville, North 
Carolina. 11-2 


VIRGINA dairy and cattle farms priced to sell. 
For details write: JOEL M. COCHRAN, Real- 
tor, 414 East Jefierson Street, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 11-6 

VIRGINIA Dairy Farm—300 acres—150 open 
32-cow barn. Registered Guernsey herd. Rich- 
mond milk base. Crops in ground. Machinery. 
Complete dairy business. All land will grow 
alfalfa. $62,500.00, $22.000.00 down. For 
further information write: RICHLAKE REAL- 
TY CORPORATION, R#14, Box 265, Rich- 


mond, Virginia. 

OREGON Const Dairy Ranch. 190-acre grade 
“A"’ dairy ranch, 140 acres excellent bottom 
land to perm pasture, 50 acres wooded hill. 
Beautifully located 4 miles from ocean 
fronting on large lake. All-year stream 
through entire property. Abundant rainfall, 
unlimited free water, year around mild cli- 
mate, no floods, no dust, cittle frost. 9 miles 
from modern town. Modern 3-bedroom house, 
electricity, phone. Modern barns and build- 
ings, 6 silos. Walkthru, pipeline, auto ciean- 
up. Excellent hunting, fishing. Absentee own- 
er has priced to sell with or without cows 
and equipment. Terms. Write OWNER, 118535 
Kling St., North Hollywood, California 


ENERGETIC young man as working partner. 
Ten cow western New York registe Hol- 
stein dairy. References required. BOX 716, 


care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
WANTED — Experienced married man, with no 
bad with or without help for eastern 

i Must be good 
Modern dairy 


barns completely mechanized. 
work around registered cattle. 
8 farm at city limits. Highest 
around position offered. 
jon Py BOX 718, care Hoard’s 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

MARRIED man for general farm work on mod- 
ern dairy farm, 220 acres, near Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 45 years or older preferred. Nice 
house, top wages for steady, dependable man. 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Herdsman, north central Iowa. Give 
tull rticulars. References. BOX 719, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

ON Swiss Dairy in California, young single 
milker. $310.00 per month plus room and 
board. One day off a week. J. HOFER & 
SONS DAIRY, Imperial 
Beach, California. 

MARRIED or single man to work on large dairy 
farm in Waukesha County. Must be willing to 
work with dairy cattle. Apply at BROOK 
HILL FARM, Genesee Depot, Wis. 11-2 

WANTEO—Single man experienced machine and 
hand milking. Modern Jersey farm located in 
East. Top wages. BOX 687, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 8-* 

DAIRYMAN to handle 160 acres, 60 cow set- 
up in north central Alabama. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in scientific feeding, 
weighing and testing, as well as breeding. 
Must handle entirely with heip of one full- 
time person. §200.00 salary plus modern 
tive-room house with lights, telephone, plenty 
of water, and liberal percentage of profits 
Pleasant surroundings, four miles trom col- 
lege town with good grade and high schools. 
Write, giving references and all details to 
DAIRYMAN, P. O. Box 2070, . Birmingham 
Alabama. 10-3 

EXPERIENCED dairyman to operate two hun- 
dred and fifty cow dairy. References required. 
OCOLEMAN-STEWART FARMS, Riverside, Al- 
abama—W. A. Coleman. 12-6 


SALESMAN WANTED 


$1,000 MONTHLY — Sellifig direct sensational 
garden cultivator. Hoes between plants and 
rows. Nothing like it. Big commission ad- 
vanced. Sample furnished. PIERRON SALES, 
DePere, Wisconsin. 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
lowa. 23-* 

LEARN asuctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 


SWINE 


FOR Sale-—30 to 45 Ib. pigs $10.00. 
ib. pigs $11.50. All 
ACKER, Middleton, Wis. Phone 2569-6. 

“LANDRACE” Danish bloodline, sows, gilts, 
boars, weanling pigs, for sale at all times. 
The top herd in Indiana. Also Angus cattle. 
PINE TREE ANGUS FARM, R 6, Anderson, 
Indiapa, 


1229-19th Street, 




















45 to 60 
CLARENCE 
12-° 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


26 BREEDS. 99¢ Chick Sale. Thousands week- 
ly. Catalog. THOMPSON CHICKS, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

STARTED puliets, White or Brown Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas, Austra Whites, New Hamp- 
shire, White Rocks, Legshires. Vaccinated, 
shipping 30,000 each week during June, July 





and August. Send for low prices today. 100% 
live arrival, ALLEN HATCHERY, Box 100. 
Windsor, Missouri. 11-2 





RABBITS 
RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on §500 


month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, Mich. 9-* 


DOGS 











FARMS WANTED 


FARMS Wanted—During the past 18 months we 
have sold several large farms from 300 to 900 
acres, but we now need other large farm units 
in extreme Northern Illinois and Southern 





Wisconsin, If 7 ome have a large farm and wish 
to sell, get_in touch with us. H. E. 
GILBER “REALTOR, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
Phone PArkview 53-3272 (Nationally Known 


Farm Broker and Accredited by National In- 
stitute of Farm Brokers) (Licensed in both 
Wisconsin and Illinois.) 12-3 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FARM management service for sbsentee own- 
ers. Many years experience, modern practices. 
For complete information write: MIDWEST 
FARM MANAGEMENT SERVICE, Colum- 
bus, Wisconsin. 

FARM Manager or artificial breeding technician 
—married, 27, Cornell graduate. Vocational Ag- 
riculture teacher, experienced dairyman, refer- 

= care Hoard's 


WANTED—3X test milking job. 20 years expe- 
rience. Age 44. Hand or machine. Married 
with 2 children. BOX 721, care Hoard's 




















Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 12-2 
HELP WANTED 

FARMER, married, experi d tor G y 

herd. Modern living quarters and good wages. 


ANOHOR POINT FARMS, Nashotah, Wiscon- 
sin. Inquire Gordon Wege, Phone Hartland 
4148. 12-2 
WANTED—Couple. Dairy, Registered Holsteins. 
Separate house, extras. West. BOX 717, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 12-2 





PUREBRED Border Collie puppies trom import- 
working parents. Champion bloodlines 
py - four geserations. MALYDA FARM, 
#125, Gurnee, Lilinois. 
ornuine ¥, Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
—_ strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
pen Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-° 
WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents. 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 
Lima, Ohio 2-¢ 
SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 


NUTRIA 


RAISE Nutria for profit. North America’s new- 
est ad tastest growing fur-bearing animal 
ind . Free literature. Write HENRY M. 
TURNER, R. R. # 1, Xenia, Ohio. 

RAISE Nutria—One pair can make you inde- 
pendent in 3 years. Part time, little capita! 
and space. New in America but proven. As 
sociation backing. Visit our ranch or write. 
— NUTRIA OF ILLINOIS, Rushville, 

11-2 











FILM SERVICE 


SUPERFINE portraits from photo “or negative 
(returned). 10-4x65 $1.00. colored.) 
PORTRAITOO, L780, Sweetwater, Texas. 

FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargemencs in album form, all 
for 25¢ coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 9-¢ 

ROLL developed, 8 beautiful enlarged prints 
25e; 12—35c. (Trial) 10 reprints 40c. Quick 
service. WILLARD'S, Box 2553T, Cleveland. 
Obio 10-¢ 














June 25, 1956 


Special Opportunities 





MISCELLANEOUS 





NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print ag order with 


your own breed on it. Write 


r stationery 
cireular. HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN, ‘Fort Atkia- 


son, Wisconsin. 


USED books. 25¢ to $1.00. Free Ist. CONLEY, 


Big Flats, New York, 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





BUY Wholesale Save 66 2/3%! Appliances, fur- 


niture, jewelry, toys, sperting goods, tools. 
Free catalogs. NATIONAL BUYERS SERV- 
ICE, Box 33358DB, San Francisco. 11-14 








AYRSHIRES 





PNAS 


Most ProritastetCows 












AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29th, 1956 
4 miles S.E. of Chrisman, Illinois 


62 Registered A 


A top-preducing show herd. Gang'’s & T 


8. ac- 
credited. Many Grand Champions selling, All 
going regardless ¢ price as owner is retiring. 


Write tor ya 
rr Rn "SALES SERVICE 
are PENNSYLVANIA 


LOGAN vue FAR GEORGE PATRICK 





LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
We select only a few of our bull 
calves to carry the “Long Lane” 
name. You'll be hearing great 
things about some we've sold. 


BETTER GET YOUR ORDER IN 
FOR A FUTURE SIRE 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 
«of. SS Se eee eee ee ee ee oe oe oe -- 





THE STARTING POINT FOR DAIRY PROFITS 


Choice heifer and bull calves rich in the blood 
f Carefre Diamond Jim, Double Approved. 
Ale x ed bull alves out of daughters and 
ar tien ghters of Diamond Jim, All calves from 
classified and official herd test dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices 
CAREFREE FARMS 

‘Traditionally The Best"’ NEW HAVEN, IND. 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALF—Born Jan. ‘56. By 


Imported Excellent Approved bull that sired 

t Sr.-Get Internationa Dairy Show 1954 
Dam'’s 5 305 day 2x records av. 12,505 M. and 
501 Fat. Pedigree and price on request 


STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 








GUERNSEYS 





Choice high grade Jersey, Guernsey and Holsteins. 
Springers and fresh cows. Some milking be fresh 
ater on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B 


Bang’s tested. Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhood 


vaccinated. Taking orders now for future delivery. 


Claude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Guernseys Registered and Grade Females. All 
Ag ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buyers 
r n Order . « Port Atkinson, Wisconsin. 








BROWN SWISS 





WHAT MORE 
DO 
YOU WANT 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 





ARE HARDY AND RUGGED: 
ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 
HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 
ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 
Free Literature on Request 
BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BELOIT WISCONSIN 


HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME: 
PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: 





McDonald Sale 
(Continved from page 641) 
Alvin R. and Lucinda Bush, 

Mun 


, Try, 
Caumsett Indian Vesper . 
Samuel Berke, Lakeville, Conn. 
Western Glow Martha May .......... 3.100 
Cedarcroft Honor's Lévely .......... 1,400 
L. W. Sheldon & Son, Fulton, N. Y. 
McDonald Farms Pre William...... 3,100 
Tudor Halcomb, West Granby, 


Conn. 
McDonald Farms Miss Verlinda.. 2,650 
Jack rine Concord, Ontario, 


a 
MeDonald Farms Royal Winston 2,300 
E. S. Berke, Woodbury, Conn. 
McDonald Farms Mister Ward.... 2,250 
ree 6 A. Couzens, Birmingham, 


MeDonald Farms Miss Verona .... 1,850 
Lamgmeadow El IMB 2... cccccccsecen 1,500 
McDonald Farms Viscountess........ 1,350 

Titus Brothers, Wyoming, N. Y. 
McDonald Farms Le LAs age 34 Boy 1,800 

J. M. McDonald, Cortland, > 
Wymod Belle MIrial ...cccccccccce ree 1,750 

Laurel Peck & Marion M. Behling, 

Geneva, Ill. 


4 
Cecil White, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
McDonald Farms Rival Wade ...... 1,250 


Guernsey Sale 


Herman C. Krannert, New 
Augusta, Ind. 


a Mermaid cee 1,000 
B. Wescott. Clinton, N. J. 
tar West gt ) Ferner 5,700 


Belle Terre Farm, Inc., Freehold, 
N. J 


Mt. Ephraim Country Ramona...... 4,600 

Beaulea Footprint’s Lucille 3.100 

Fairlawn Prince's Lustrous ......... 1,700 
John D. Worthington, Bei Air, Md. 

Yellow Creek Supreme Maidy .... 3,300 
W. M. Camp, Franklin, Virginia 

Glengeran Leader's Belle ............ 3,000 
L. S. Riford, Auburn, N. Y 


Lou 
A. Walter Fritz, Pi ville, Pa. 
eg. Valley Phil's Amberly edie 2,500 
H. Crang. New Market, Ontario, 
Canada 
Wyno Defender Jingle vee 1,800 
Henry I, Christal, Yorkstown 
Heights, N. Y. 


Perona Conqueror Bess .............0... 1,650 
Samuel Berke, Lakeville, Conn. 
Wethersfield H. Skylla 1,200 





Denmark begins world 
dairy promotion 


The Danish dairy industry has 
begun a world-wide dairy promo- 
tion campaign, giving away millions 
of samples of Danish butter and 
cheese. 

The campaign got underway at 
the Ideal Home Exhibit in Lon- 
don from March 6-31. The samples 
of Danish butter and cheese are 
being distributed from exhibition 
stands and displays at food ex- 
hibit fairs throughout Europe and 
North America. In addition to the 
London Fair, plans have been made 
to give away the samples at fairs 
in Milan, Brussels, Toronto, and a 
number of other cities. 














before you decide on any farm tank. 
. «. at your dealer or write direct ta: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 





YOu CAN 1RUS* 
ALL STAINLESS STEEL 





GUERNSEYS 








FOR SALE 


Bull born February 4, 1956 


Dam's three records average 12434—5%4 
In 305C, 2 on 2x milking, 1 on 3x. 
Sire’s dam Excellent has 5 consecutive 
records 2x—4 in 305C, averaging 10956 
—580. From great cow families. Also 
choice unrelated heifers all ages. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 





your Bulk Milk profits 
r the next 20 years 


could easily 
depend on your 
reading this 
free Mojonnier 
booklet now! 







in this 
ojonnier Bulletin 340-22 


Youll see 


20 MAJOR 


BULK COOLER 
FEATURES 


Tile mae 
es ll develop 
os a direct result of 
th cay-in day oul 
experrences of thoy 
sands of dairy farm 
t 10 years since th 


ulk milk handling 


wer Saver yitrols 


much as one-half on 


f vour milk is iway 


both Standurd and 


Cooler capacities te fii 


need 





Dept. HD-6 


4601 WEST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


BULK COOLERS 


Pioneer Builders of Stainless Steel Dairy Cooling Equipment 








FACTS OWN 


GUERNSEY PROFITS 






Your future is unlimited, with the Guernsey breed! 

Write todey for volvable free information on 

Gvernseys — including hints for storting your own 

profitable business, producing and selling nation- 

ally-odvertised Golden Guernsey Milk. 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
602 Moin $t., Peterborough, N. H. 


population 








dairy desiring to grow ALL 
low cost on year ‘round basis 
suitable for all phases of the cattle indus 
try and feeding, nursery, vegetable, seed 
or bulk crops. Readily sub-leasable P 
enhancement opportunity Com- 
to highest standards in 
bullidings, trench silos, feed | 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to 

t by onald Farms Pre Meivin 
ab outstanding type anc 
are daughters of the great provec 





pletely develo 


Smithville Flats, New York 





is a rng, brother to HyCrest Actrick, the National 


Champion 2 yr. old for milk. His sire is HyCrest Emperor 


who is Plus Proven 101 Ibs. of fat, 


and his dam is Judd’s 


* HYCREST REGAL ENVOY * 
HyCresy/ 


Celenel Harry. 


Regal Envoy was Blue Ribbon Bull Calf at the Mass. 


Canten Show, 1956 and he is for 
Write for pedigree and price. 


I 

! ' 
! ! 
. i 
Bridge Actress, an Excellent 800 Ib. fat daughter of 
! r 
! 

| 


CO bes 266 J Lecmiase: Mom 


Helfer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib 
The Right kind at the 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 





Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire——grade or pure bred 

4 , feldman, at your service. WAU- 
OUNTY GUERNSEY SGREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin 











PEAT FARM 


Lush green 12-MONTH pastures and feed 
in the center of Florida's highest 
priced milk market One of the world's 


organic soils NOT depen 
dent on rainfall, yet adequately dratm 
’ centers, main highways 
railroads Particular! sulted 


. complete inventory of farm ma 
5 Completely fenced for grasslar 

maximum pasture utilization 

flelds and crossfenced with overt 
miles of fencing In 2) to § acre sizes 
two residences Owners 
money in another business. 1.12 acres 
» including extensive improve 
would cost approximately 
$340 per acre to duplicate. Excellent terms 
to right party or lease 


Write P.O. Drawer 6817, 





of its feeds 


Orlande, Fierida 








652 


IDEAL FARMS 
| 





PUREBRED 


| Sane 









“the profit cow” 


$ Mature and calve earlier 
$ Cost less to raise 


























not be the pre wud owner of your | | $ Are better grazers 
“ he ow" & “ Bree now A $ Have best heat resistance 
’ f t yur $ Make more profit per acro 
bette t : see for 
| Soe Te yee eee THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 40-656 8 Columbus, Ohio 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY | | 
| 
Voted 3rd most influential sire of the || A CLASSY YOUNGSTER 
igh PRICED TO SELL 
5 aol BORN FEBRUARY 10, 1956 
- , Sire: SPARKLING NOBLE ROYALIST 
“ag S BERSS SVE Very Good, son of Sparkling Lavender Jest 
McDONALD FARMS ~ t -_ +4 = on iperior Sire transmitting 544 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK D VOLUNTEER CONFIDENT DARIA 
— ar xscellent on of Gold with two records 
ver BOX be. fat. Ne r jood, Ton 
Cholee registered Guernsey bualle by prov ¢ Gold and 6 ‘Tested a Vouy Good om 
en sires, such as HORSESHOE CONRAD Bott Get Ahead Of Th 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 pound ater Se Sees CP me Gees Ge Te Oy 
dame, for sale Large selection te choose 
from, serviceable age and younger. Calf 
heed vaccinated. Bang'’s free, TB accred- 
ited herd. Write or visit us for pedigrees | 
and full particulars | 


BRANDTJIEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn 








JERSEYS 


SIX STAR, VERY GOOD 
Young Sire for Sale 








From our top cow family. Dam 
has Tested Dam rating of 608 Ibs. 
fat, high milk. 
CHAS &. KELLY DAVIO KELLY 
Pixy Farm Hudsen, Wisconsin 
ill calves selling out of breeding season 
ire a good buy And if they get heifers 
that will produce 10,000 Ibs of milk or 
more, you have an even better buy 


FOR PRODUCTION PROVEN INHERITANCE 
iN JERSEYS THAT PAY 





WRITE 
DALVIEW JERSEY FARM 

Route 1 Box 45 Cedar Hill, Texas 
“SGuges"’ Zelda, Darrell Lane, and Kyle Tate 
GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS —Registered Jerseys 
since 1899 Too many jy neg s and bull 

ves Fr May . t ~ r let we 
will fer these weet f ‘ years Send 
for tree lis Bilt e and t ng 
THE ENNIS JERSEY HEROS, Festus, Missouri 





VERMONT 


ST. ALBANS 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


NESHONOC 


ranus DISPERSAL 


DR. EDYTH C. SWARTHOUT 
WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 


JULY 23 AND 24 
200 Registered Holsteins 


100 Milk Cows 35 Bred Heifers 
55 Open Heifers and Calves 
10 Bulls (including) 5S Herd Sires 


Neshonoce Farms are the breeders of many fa- 
mous animals including the All-American Prod- 
uce 1962 of WN Joan fF They are 
Joa ‘Excellent’ All-Ameri- 
ean 3 year old 1951 with 365d. 3%y. 3x 25590 
Ibs. milk, 880.3 Ibs. fat and the dam of 
Cyclone and Neshenee Joan Count ‘Excellent’ 
and selling in the sale. Their sire was 
Burke Count. This herd has used many out- 
standing herd sires. and using at the present 
time Broad Rock Master Wayne ‘V.G."" the 
Great Proven Sire from in Gracious Mas- 
ter by x and North Star 
Vv.G."" with 365d. lly. 3x 
milk 4.4% 998 Ibe fat, and the great sons of 
Wis Cherry Count, with 365d. 4y. 2x 26525 lbs 
milk, 897 Ibs. fat. They are Wis Burke Count 
and Wis Craftsman. 
Plan on being at this complete Dispersal 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


PIPER BROTHERS, Sales Mgrs. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 


Contact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 


























BRYN MAWR FARM .. . Announces new lo 
sation. Bryn Mawr tarm has been sold for sub 
iv n. The new farm is si miles south and 
east of Farmington, Minnesota 


OUR NEW ADDRESS: 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH, Rte. 1, Farmington, Minn. 


HOLSTEINS 


ROCK COUNTY HOLSTEIN 

















BREEDER'S ASSOCIATION 
“GATEWAY to WISCONSIN” 


Registered and Grade Hol- 
steins Available from DHIA 
Accredited Herds Bred 


Heifers for Fall Freshening 
FIELDMAN SERVICE 
For Information Write to 
GRORGE SNYDER. Rte. 2 
Clinton. Ph.: Clinton—6-4624 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
on order. Write for information. 
ED WEYKER 











P. 0. Box 141 


Waukesha, Wis. 
Phone 63, . 


Dousman, Wis 








GOVERNOR 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


INVITES YOU TO THE 


ILLINOIS 


STATE FAIR 


SPRINGFIELD 
AUG. 10 thru 19 





FOR PREMIUM LIST 
ILLINOIS STATE 


STANARD 
AGRICULTURE 


STILLMAN J. 
DIRECTOR OF 








by 
ferings 
Tote! association 8. 39. 
lives 
for 
peng 1 f 
total © ond © 
rivestor e vs Awards 
Lincoln “ss ox ee 00. 


date 
stock ces n956- 
Uvely 15th, 





WRITE 


FAIR 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


STROTHER G. JONES 


ER 


— HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS — 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: 
We are in position to help purchase your dairy 
cows direct from farms where they are bred and 
raised tor high production. Bonded and licensed, 


thirty-five years experience, insured truckers 
available. Call or write me before purchasing 
dairy cows. 

EARL MOSER PHONE: 68 WREN, OHIO 





Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filled at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 9621J1 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FRANK LUHRS SAiny cow MAnKer 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Good selection young heavy producing close-up 
er springing cows and choice springing or 
fall freshening dairy heifers. Direct farm pur- 
chases carefully selected for quality, type and 
production. T.B. & Bang's Tested. Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled. Reason- 
able prices and delivery rates gladly quoted. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & 
Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors. 107 years of 
continuous operation. 

L. F. BROWN A COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Night Tel.: VAlley 1-8024 


Glenview 1-1456 














CARNATION CHIEF PROGRESS 


Born: Qetober 22, 1955 
(Picture at 444 months of age) 


HERE IS AN OUTSTANDING YOUNG 
BULL AT A VERY MODEST PRICE 


ARNATION CHIEF PROGRESS is an- 

other one of the clean cut, straight 
topped, Flashy sons of Carnation Flashy 
Chiel, that have attracted such favorable 
comment from visitors in recent months. 
Flashy Chiet is a son of-the great uddered, 
‘Excellent’’, Grand Champion and 1,040 Ib. 
producer Frasea Leonora Wayne. He is sired 
by the Silver Medal type and plus proven 
sire Carnation Imperial Chief. 


The dam of Carnation Chief Progress is & 
‘Very Good"’ 776 Ib. four-year-old daughter 
of Carnation Ensign. She has 82,505 pounds 
of milk, 3085 pounds of fat in her first five 
lactations at 2, 3, 4. 5 and 6 years of age. 
Her dam is a daughter of Carnation Biack 
Magic out of a maternal granddaughter of 
Ormsby Aaggie Tilda *‘Excellent’’, twice Re- 
serve All-American Aged cow, and 940 
pound fat producing dam of Carnation Black 
Magic. 


Write for pedigree and price. 
Address: 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 
#84 
Washington 





Dept. 
Carnation, 

















Would You 


PERSISTENCY of PRODUCTION. 


The picture at right shows one row 
of the ABS Proved Sire daughters in 
the Hadley Brothers herd. A total of 
25 of these ABS daughters have com- 
pleted at least one lactation. Eight- 
een of these are First Generation and 
seven are Second Generation ABS. 
The comparison of the 18 First Gen- 
eration daughters to their dams is: 
» av: 8,042 M. 5.01% 
av: 8,784 
DIN. (13-15-15) 
+742 _ +.30% +63 BF. 


The seven Second Generation ABS 


daughters peerage 10,181 M.—5.22% 
—631 SF. T 25 daughter-dam 
comparisons: 

rec, avi 


20-19) +374 M. +.34% +49 BF. 


The experience of the Hadley Broth- 
ers is being duplicated from Coast to 


you afford to deny yourself and your 
family its benefits? The time to start 


nician, 
write for information. 


A. 





FOR 





Otten Imitated 
Never Equalled 





BUILD A HERD LIKE THIS? 


if so, there are just four steps necessary to do it. 
to ABS Proved Sires. (2) Raise the resulting heifer calves to develop their full 
inherited SIZE and producing CAPACITY. (3) Feed the milking daughters to support 
their full INHERITED PRODUCING ABILITY, and (4) milk them so as to stimulate 
QUICK and COMPLETE “let dewn", and thus take advantage of their NONERITED 





a 
Starting with what 
\their cows to ABS Proved Sires. The result 

a . 


Coast. It all proves the soundness of has been ad Herd 
the ABS Proved Sire Breeding Pro- Classification Ce BT inavenses with wo 
gram as a way to Build A Herd. Can ye ~ yh — percentage roved Sire daughters 


it in your herd is when your next cow is ready to be bred. COall your nearest 
ask him for Picture-Proot-Pedigree sheets of his bulls and for'a Sire Directory; or 


YOUR SUCCESS — USE ABS 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


325 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Always looking for Great Proved Serving Breeders 
Sires & Top Technicians i 


Studs at: Carmet, indiana; Madison, Wisconsin; Palo Alto, California. 


(1) Breed your present cows 


Jerseys owned by ray Brothers, Cambridge, 
they had, the Hadley Gros. 





ABS Tech- 


in 39 States 
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NEED MILK? 


Thirty of the 45 cows we advertised 
last time have been sold, along with 9 
bred heifers that were not advertised. 
That leaves 15 cows, and these are 15 
of the best. Five buyers came. They 
bought, respectively, 2. 4, 5, 9 and 18 
head. No one asked for anything off, 
because they were priced right—noth- 
ing under $300.00—nothing over $400.00. 
All are production tested, classified, Call- 
hood Vaccinated and Negative. 

Whe wants these other 15°? Getter phone, 

Numbers 776 or 844. 





SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, Missouri 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Producing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro- 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
from First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang’s 
Control Program. Wrive A. Jd. Kiein, Mer., 
Bex 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 
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Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Oarnation 
or Rag Apple blood lines. lected from the best 
herds in the State of Wisconsin where better 
pure bred sires have been used for over 30 years. 
We cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
pure bred and high grades. At present, there 
are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truckload lots. We serv- 
ice over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘‘Quality at 
the lowest prices possible.’’ 

Services — W. L. Baird — Arthur F. Bennett — 
Don A. Stouffer, James L. Gordon and Reynold 
Bennett at your disposition—can handle orders 
for truck or carloads. Telephone Liberty 7-3644 
or Liberty 2-3726, Waukesha, Wisconsin or write 
for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 


DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Ulinois 

Box 404—-Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 








MID-SUMMER REGISTERED AND GRADE 
HOLSTEIN SALE—at Watertown, Wis.—C 
Farms—July 11th. We will offer a splendid lot 
of close and fresh cows of good quality and pro- 
duction. We will also offer some top heifers due 

freshen during August and early September 
And some highly bred yearling bulls. This 
will offer a splendid opportunity to satisly 
your base milk requirements. Watertown sales 
keep offering the type of animals that satisfy 
buyers. FRANCIS DARCEY 4& SONS, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 














*« * 


STOFFELL WISCONSIN CYCLONE 
Born December 2, 1955 

This month we offer Cyclone, sired by our 
junior herd sire, Wisconsin Spotlight, and 
dammed by a two year old who gave 15,582 
ibs. milk, 685 Ibs. fat, 4.4% test, 365 
days on 2x. 

He is an intense Ormsby bred calf with in- 
heritance to transmit excellent type, high 
tests, and profitable production. For price 


and pedigree write 
STOFFELL'’S MILK FARM 
Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 























PRODUCTION BRED BULL 


We offer a very typy young bull born 
7/1/55. The dam is classified “Very Good”’ 
and is 12 years old and going at better 
than 500 Ibs. with a whole string of rec 
ords at 500 Ibs. level on 2x milking. The 
sire is our senior herd sire with 20 good 
milking daughters in our herd. Write or 
phone for information and prices. Phone 
Graysville 8R10. 
MEDSKER FARMS 


Incl 








_ BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 

Registered and Non-registered 

We have 200 to 300 head on 

hand at all times. Come here 

and make your own selection. 

Or we will fill your order on 

direction from you and de- 

liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 











BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For information write: Frank €. 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 

















Top Holsteins-Top Service 
Select well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out- 





standing dairy area, where 
customers return year aft- 
er year for more. You, too. 
should buy in Richland Co. 
Cc. VICTOR GOODRICH, 
Fieidman, The Richland 
County Holstein - Friesian 
Ass'n, Lene Rock, Wis. 
Phone 2340 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
froin top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman’s services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 








“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 








Sullivan, 





(WE GOT THEM — COME AND GET THEM) 


CENTRAL 


wisconsin BRED HEIFER SALE 


ADAMS COUNTY FAIRGROUNDS °®° 


JULY 10, 1956 ° 


FRIENDSHIP, WIS. 
Starting at 12:30 P. M. 





PUREBRED & GRADE SPRINGING 
HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY HEIFERS 


OUT OF PRODUCTION TESTED DAMS 


All heifers bred by and bred to purebred dairy bulls— 
to freshen August through November. ALL VACCINATED, 























If you're looking for cows or heifers 
to ge County where 


Holsteins are 
raised. Bu first and save 
expenses. e have 250 head of bred 
springing and purebred Holstein 
cows an ifers on hand at all times. 

furn: tion for any number 


large or small. 
LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 
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EUREKA FARMS after sept. bull calves. 
Their dams are the result of Carnation 
bulls since 1933, ex the use of an oc- 
casional out cross. calves are sired 
by our Carnation Plunderer. He is our 7th 
Carnation sire. Have 50 of his daughters. 
Cc. £. HURLBERT Stockton, fil. 
eee 





| FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER 


Consignment Sale 


TO BE HELD AT 
FOND DU LAC JUDGING PAVILION 
ON COUNTY FAIR GROUNDS 


JULY 12, 1956 “Moun 


11100 a. m. 


summer and Coty fall— 
! five outstanding service age bulls 
i G. J. STANCHFIELD, Sales Manager 

30 Champion Avenue Fond du Linc, Wis. 













50 August and § ber fresheni 


pices of Georgia Holstein Association. 


SOUTHERN INVITA 
Fairgrounds, Atlanta, Georgia, JULY 23rd 


P « heifers, from outstand- 
ing herds in the Midwest and the South. Under the aus- 







Registered 


HOLSTEIN 








Weber Hazelwood Burke 
Raven Ex, 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Aocc.-Neg. 


These proven grandsons of the Gold Medal 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
in our herd, intensifying his inheritance tor 
high production aud outstanding type. 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees anu terms. 


PABST FARMS, INC. 
Oconomowoc, 





Wisconsin 





Get the facts on — 


BIG COW »*=~- 


— with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Just a dime for mailing costs brings you, fresh off the press, 
this beautifully illustrated, 20-page guide book to profit- 
able dairying — dairying that is more rewarding in every 
way — with big, Registered Holsteins. 

Every dairyman who wants to make more money should 
read this thought-provoking book on Big Cow Dairying 


with Registered Holsteins. 

















—— 





oN 


A dime is enclosed to cover mailing and handling costs of the 


“Big Cow . . . Big Profit” 
gives you the facts in easy- 
to-study form —the facts 
you must consider in your 
dairy farm operation — the 
facts that make more milk 
per cow with Registered 
Holsteins — the key factor 
in dairy profits today. 


The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of 
America 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


Einc0d off the: limes 


(AHA AAMAS ME 


a . 
MAIL |  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. OF AMERICA 
THIS = Brattleboro, Vermont 
ORDER = 
BLANK =  20-page handbook, “BIG COW .. . BIG PROFIT.” 
WITH 10¢ = SOME s.nnueten 
TODAY! = TOWN 

= RF. ..... 


STATE 
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‘Smart Dairy Farmers Are Choosing 
‘Lero’s T-20 Vacuum Milk Tank 
For All Types of Milking Operations 


_ . @ may be used as a pour-in tank, or with 
Super Strainer, or direct cow to tank 
hook-up 

@ has a completely round design for great- 


er visibility, strength, accurate calibra- 
tion and easier cleaning 





@ the large vacuum reserve in tank gives 
more uniform milking and pulsation 





@ 1S perfectly air-tight to hold vacuum so 
you know it’s dust-and-vermin proof 


Direct Cow-to-Tank 
Milking with Zero’s T-20 


planned milking 


is 


irawn direct from cow to 

Zero's 
t always necessary 
; jing for your T-20 


oS fa f 
| @ Ww é 
| 


adapted for 





An Excellent Pour-in Tank 


“Like Sucking Milk Through a Straw” 











y I-20 as a vacuum refrigerated tank | Round design puts operator close to strainer 

with Zero’s Super Strainer under Vacuum. | easing the lift and lowering the pouring 

| . ome 8 ph Ft wy Elim ere sting ond height ... Pour from both sides . . . There is 

| oon 4 ait seite 00s nt Geel front or back... The future is vacuum 

| Strainer... makes milk taste better because | “King... In the beginning, a lot of dairy- 

vacuum refrigerated that removes many | ™@" use the pour-in method with the vac- 
| of the feed and cow odors and animal heat. | vum tank 


SALES CORP. 
621-F, Duncan Ave. 
Washington, Mo. 


Write TODAY for the Name of Your 
Nearest Zero Dealer or Tell Us Who 
Your Dairy Equipment Dealer Is. 











CHECKED RAPIDLY 
ANYWHERE 


ANYTIME 


MEASURES 

MOISTURE CONTENT 
OF 

HAY & GRAIN 

INSTANTLY 


A NECESSARY TOOL FOR MODERN FARMING 


ecouse tests con be mode in the field, you will know when to bole hay or 
PORTABLE ombine grain. You can use it at the dryer so that you will know thot the crops 
ry and ready for safe storage without the danger of mildew or sponto- 


BATTERY neta eutiendiidl 





ond prevent wasting of dryer time by overdrying; ovord 
. ty dockages 
OPERATED 
Send the coupon below for full information—without obligotion. Take o few 
earn how Delmhorst Farm Moisture Detectors con increase your 


ECONOMICAL wiegtes 


fits hes season 


mhorst Moisture Detectors hove been tested and are in doily use at leod- 
3 colleges ond experiment stotons 





Deimbhors!t Instrument Compony 
620 Cedar Street 
Boonton, New Jersey 





Rush information on Delmberst Ferm Moisture Detectors to: 


Nome 
Address 


City State: 








Write or Call Midwest Distributor 


CORN STATES HYBRID SERVICE 


1101 WALNUT ST PHONE 8-7491 DES MOINES, IOWA 











HOARD’S DAIRYMAN / 


Ayrshire Convention in Portland 


Secret ballot replaces proxy voting. Distin- 


guished Service Award to John Knifton, Colo. 


nia, Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 

ton, and British Columbia, 
were hosts to the 8lst Ayrshire 
Convention held at Portland, Ore., 
early in May. 

A discussion of the controversial 
proxy voting system highlighted 
the business meeting. By unani- 
mous vote, members of the associ- 
ation will have personal, secret 
vote on all future elections of of- 
ficers and items on the Call of the 
Meeting, whether or not. they are 
in attendance. 

By defeating a motion to estab- 
lish an official tattooing system, 
members signified their desire to 
continue the use of color marking 
sketches and photographs as a 
means of identifying Ayrshire cat- 
tle for registration. 

Officers elected include: G. Fred 
Williams, Hutchinson, Kan., presi- 
dent; Philip Stickley, Urbana, Ohio, 
first vice-president; Charles Rod- 
riguez, Cropseyville, N. Y.; F. L. 
McHone, Stockton, Iowa; and Cuth- 
bert Nairn, Douglasville, Pa., vice- 
presidents; Elmer MHanner, Elk 
Grove, Calif., Preston Davenport, 
Litchfield, Conn., James McConnell, 
Wellington, Ohio, L. A. Johnson, 
Mesa, Ariz., Howard Clark, Glen- 
elg, Md., and William Ashton, Edge- 
mont, Pa., directors for three 
years; and Frederick Bova, Burke, 
N. Y., director for one year. 

The 1956 recipient of the Associa- 
tion’s Distinguished Service Award 
was John Knifton of Pleasant 
Home Farm, Sterling, Colo. The 
citation was presented in recogni- 
tion of his many years of service 
in promoting the Ayrshire breed 
and assisting Westen dairymen to 
establish good Ayrshire herds. 

The annual report of Executive 
Secretary Chester Putney showed 
registrations were up over 1954. 
There were a total of 23,035, as 
compared to 22,993 in 1954. Classi- 
fication was up considerably over 
1954. In fact, 1955 was the third 
highest year ever, with 4,097 cows 
classified with an average score of 
837. Cows on herd test showed a 
slight decline. 

The treasurer’s report showed a 
loss of nearly $11,000, considerably 
less than the loss of $16,300 al- 
lowed for in the November budget 
meeting. 

The directors voted to accept the 
invitation of the Iowa Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association to hold the 
1957 convention at Cedar Rapids 
next May. 


A i, aa breeders of Califor- 


Sales average $511... 


While only three animals sold 
for four-figure prices, the majority 
of the 36 Ayrshires consigned 
brought relatively even prices so 
that the over-all average was 
$511.67. Consignments came from 
9 states and Canada. Practically 
all of the 36 animals were pur- 
chased by Pacific Coast breeders. 

For the third consecutive year, 
a Lippitt bred animal topped the 
Grand National Sales. This year’s 
sale topper was Lippitt Thistleman, 
consigned by Robert Knight, Hope, 
R. IL, and purchased by the La- 
Franchi Brothers of Calistoga, 
Calif., for $1,275. 

Toll Gate Ruth Belle’s Echo 3rd, 
a 9-month-old heifer, bred and con- 
signed by Preston Davenport, Litch- 
field, Conn., sold to Meredith Farm, 
Topsfield, Mass., for $1,100. The 
other high-selling animal was an 
open heifer, Quiet Valley Fortune’s 





Al, consi by Quiet Valley 
Farm, Newtown, Conn., that sold 
to Mt. View Farm, Enumclaw, 
Wash., for $1,000. 

The sale, sponsored by the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association, was 
under the direction of the promo- 
tional committee. .Elmer Hanner, 
Calif., was sales manager. 





CARVER 


Irrigation 








Here is your best buy for better 
performance in any irrigation 
system ,. . whether it is sprinkler, 
open ditch or perforated pipe. 

CARVER Pumps are portable, 
compact, economical. Capacities 
up to 1500 G.P.M. For gasoline 
engine, Diesel, electric motor or 
bele drive. 


Write for complete information 
Ask for Folder 540 


CARVER PUMP CO. 
1447 Hershey Ave. 
Muscatine, lowa 

























Low Cost Harrow 
Helps Pasture Grow 








SSE AAR 


ideal f pread 
‘64° arate : enamerae 
F.0.8. 


Scarifies gently for best aeration 
—provides continuous renovation 


The handy FIRST F-L-E-X-I-B-L-E 
Tine Harrow® is one of the most use- 
ful farm tools ever developed. Excellent 
for preparing ground for fertilizer—top 
dressing behind spreader. Just the tool 
to use when making the first pass on 
corn or similar crops. Can even be used 
to prepare seed beds behind disk or 
alone. The FIRST F-L-E-X-I-B-L-E® 
is adjustable to all working conditions 
from light soijs to the very toughest 
Requires no maintenance Send the 
coupon today for FREE literature, 

be ee a Ge GD eG Oe ee ee ee ee ee es 
1 FUERST BROTHERS (NEW YORK) INC. 

4 Farm Equipment Div., Dept. 4 

1 Pine Plains, New York 

1 Please send me complete information about 
1 the FIRST F-L-E-X-1-8-L-E Tine Harrow®. 


g Name 
GE. ccctebtsentttlinncatbregsee ecceessconsceorensct 


Town & State 
My tavorite 

8 dealer is .... = Son simi : 
ese ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


Buy from HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 




















1956 


June 25, 





Hardware disease 


How serious is hardware disease 
in cattle? Accurate figures are 
not available but there is no 
doubt the loss is far greater than 
most of us realize. A big loss is 
apparent when the cow dies. Not 
So noticeable, however, is the loss 
from a drop in milk flow and 
weight from a lingering illness due 
to metal in the reticulum (second 
stomach) of cows. 

Sharp objects like pieces of wire 
or nails have a tendency to pene- 
trate the wall of the reticulum 
forcing metal into heart, lungs, 
liver, or other surrounding tissue. 

Blunt or odd-shaped articles 
such as nuts or washers, may set 
up a mild irritation in the mucosa 
of the stomach. On the other 
hand, such metal objects may be 
practically harmless. 

Feed manufacturers generally do 
an excellent job of removing metal 
from their feeds. This represents a 
step in the right direction, but 
much more needs to be done to 
prevent cattle from swallowing so 
much metal. 

Incidence of hardware disease in- 
creases on farms where a great 
deal of the roughage is chopped 
for silage and hay. Hardware dis- 
ease is recognized more frequently 
in herds where the owner or herds- 
man is more aware of the condi- 
tion of his cows. 

Cows with mild or sub-<clinical 
hardware disease are often not 
suspected. Milk production is down, 
but not to the point where the av- 
erage farmer becomes alarmed 
about it. One alert dairyman de- 
scribes his experiences with a mild 
hardware case this way: 

“This cow ought to be milking 
50 pounds a day, but instead she 
varies between 35 and 39 pounds.” 
There are other diseases that cause 
cows to drop off in milk and lose 
weight. When the attitude of a cow 
is not quite up to par, or pro- 
duction is not what it should be, 
better suspect metal in the second 
stomach. 

It isn’t always easy for the prac- 
titioner to definitely diagnose hard- 
ware disease or to determine the 
extent of damage the first time he 
sees the case. 

We need to find more positive 
ways and means to prevent the 
disease. Experiments offer hope 
with an electronic metal detector 
which permits removal of the met- 
al when chopped hay is carried 
through a blower pipe into the 
barn or silo. Ancther approach to 
the problem is the placing of a 
powerful steel magnet in the reti- 
culum. The magnet used measures 
approximately 242x% inches. The 
magnet attracts and holds any met- 
al objects and this is supposed to 
prevent penetration of sharp ob- 
jects through stomach wall. 

This latter approach may be the 
answer to the problem in animals 
with metal in their stomachs. Time 
will tell just how effective this 
method will be. 

Operations by veterinarians for 
hardware are frequently performed. 
If the operation is done before 
too much damage has occurred, it 


be anticipated. Much depends upon 
the degree of injury. 

In the meantime, make every ef- 
fort to keep metal out of grain and 
roughages. Prevention, as always, 
is the most logical approach in 
handling this or any other disease. 





GROWTH BETWEEN HOOVES 


I have two cows with long warty 
growths on the back of their feet 
between the hooves. 

How can I get rid of these 
growths? 

Danbury, Connecticut A. J. D. 


The growth you describe may be 
a hard, corn-like tissue that re- 
sults from irritation much like the 
corn on the foot of a person wear- 
ing ill-fitting shoes. One other pos- 
sibility is that the enlargement is 
a fungus growth. 

In either case, often the best and 
only solution is surgery. The en- 
tire growth should be removed and 
the foot bandaged. I am sure your 
veterinarian will have no trouble 
performing the operation. 


CYSTIC OVARIES 


We have a 38-year-old Holstein 
cow that has had two calves. Aft- 
er having her first calf, she came 
in heat about four weeks and was 
bred. From that time on whenever 
the bull is turned in with the cows, 
she will let him serve her. 

Is this dangerous for the cow? 


Wolf Summit, West Virginia. J. M. 


It appears your cow has devel- 
oped cysts on her ovaries and it is 
my suggestion that you have a vet- 
erinarian examine and treat her as 
soon as possible. 

There is always danger from in- 
jury where cows in heat are turned 
into the yard with other animals. 





MASTITIS “FLARE-UP” 


Is mastitis caused by feeding? 
Polo, Illinois C. A. H. 


There is no evidence that mas- 
titis is caused by feeding. How- 
ever, if chronic mastitis is present 
in one or more quarters, an in- 
crease in the amount of feed, or a 
change may upset the cow’s gen- 
eral system sufficiently to bring 
about a “flare-up” of the condition. 


URTICARIA 


I have two cows that just fin- 
ished their first lactations. I tried 
to dry them up, but after 24 hours 
their eyes puffed up and their skin 
turned a bright pink. One of them 
also had a great number of welts 
on her sides. They both seemed to 
run a fever alternating with chills. 

When I milked them, they both 
returned to normal. 

Ney, Ohio R. Z. 


The symptoms you describe are 
those of a condition known as urti- 
caria. This is an anaphylaxis most 
likely induced by a modification of 
body proteins caused by not milk- 
ing the cows. Most such cases 
clear up without treatment, or fol- 
lowing milking as in your cows. 








A NICKEL A CUP 


Feed Twice a Day 
Boost Production 





Cows on pasture need it to 
economically get the 
proteins, minerals and 
vitamins missing in pasture 
and farm grains. 


MU 


Cows on pasture need it to 
avoid troubles while main- 
taining high milk production. 





Cows on pasture need it to 
help build stronger, healthier, 
big-boned calves. 


Only about a nickel a cup. 
Only 2 cups per cow per day. 
For top production, better 
health, better calves, low 

feed bills . . . switch to 
MURPHY’S CUT-COST DAIRY 
CONCENTRATE, 


NOW 
Get YOUR FREE Murphy Dairy Cup at your Dealer's 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 





DAIRY 


CONCENTRATE 











MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 














Creeping teat cup has 
shut off flow of milk. 


When you decide to install a Pipe 
Line Milker it will pay you well to re- 
member these words: 


“The very first duty of any milking machine is to 
do a really safe, satisfactory and complete job 
of milking cows without a lot of help from your 
hands.”’ 


Many thousands of dairy farmers in many 
countries have switched to genuine Surge TUG 
& PULL milking because it automatically holds 
the teat cups down where they belong. 





Pipe Line Milking is still cow milking. The 
old problem of getting the cows milked quickly 
and safely has not changed in any way. Creeping 
teat cups that pinch off milk flow are still creep- 
ing teat cups, even though they are on an instal- 
lation costing several thousand dollars. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 





THINK Before You Spend! 






Surge holds teat cup 
down; milk flows freely. 


Surge teat cups don’t creep. Any milking ma- 
chine that bears the Surge Nameplate does milk 
with genuine Surge TUG & PULL. 


Think before you spend! Be sure that you are 
paying all that money for a machine that really 
will milk cows. 





Think before you spend! The greater the in- 
vestment the more important it becomes to make 
sure of prompt and adequate service. 


Is the man who wants to sell you a Pipe Line 
the same man that will install it and take care of 
it for you? Does he know how to take care of it? 


Many thousands of dairy farmers think well 
of Organized Surge Service . .. and organized 


service is an important part of any pipe line. 


Copyright 1956 Babson Bros. Co. 
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